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Savings  Bank  in 
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HE  merit  and  popularity 
of  these  Corsets  is  at- 
tested by  the  fact  that 
over  two  million  were 
sold  last  year  in  this 
country  alone,  and  the 
sales  are  increasing  rapidly 
year  by  year. 

Ladies  are  cautioned  against 
the  many  worthless  imitations 
of  Coraline  Corsets  which  are 
upon  the  market.  These  imi- 
tations are  stiffened  with  com- 
mon twine  filled  with  starch, 
and  they  lose  all  their  stiffness  | 
after  a  few  days'  wear. 

The  genuine  Coraline  gives 
better  value  and  better  service 
for  the  money  than  any  imitation.  They  can  always  be 
recognized,  for  they  have  "Dr.  Warner's  Coraline" 
printed  on  the  inside  of  the  steel  cover. 


FOR   SALE    BY    ALL   LEADING    MERCHANTS. 
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NEW    YORK     and    CHICAGO. 


For  Sa/e  in  Sa/t  Lake  City 

o 
o 

For  Sale  in  Ogden 

o 

Z.  C.  M.  I., 

o                                                   Z.  C.  M.  I. 

SPENCER    CLAWSON, 

F.  AUERBACH  &  BRO., 
WALKER   BROS.   CO., 

W.  H.  WRIGHT  &   SON, 
I                           GEO.  S.  TRIBE. 

COHN    BROS., 

o            SMUIN  &  THOMAS, 

R.  K.  THOMAS. 

o     J.  WOTHERSPOON. 

0 

arner    Brothers    Celebrated   Corsets. 


B.F&H.L.  SWEET 


-MANUFACTURERS    OF- 


<i: 


a 


COMMON  SENSE"  SLEIGHS, 


:** 


'Arctic"  Sleighs,  "Manitoba"  Sleighs,  Improved  Freight  Wagons, 
.     Mining,  Railroad  and  Mill  Carts,  Spring  Wagons,  Trucks, 

Buckboards,   Lumber  Buggies. 
Co-operative    ^Wagon     »MLCi    &L&ko±x±xi&     Co., 

General  Western  Agents. 
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MALERIAL  ifiPNE  Yi  t  U  NG^ 


Scientific  American 
Agency  for 


CAVEATS, 
TRADE   MARKS, 
DESIGN   PATENTS 
COPYRIGHTS,  etc. 

F(K&lJ9J'n?at,on  and  free  Handbook  write  to 

MUNN  &  CO.,  361  Broadway,  New  York. 
Oldest  bureau  for  securing  patents  in  America, 
tvery  patent  taken  out  by  us  is  brought  before 
the  public  by  a  notice  given  free  of  charge  in  the 


Largest  circulation  of  any  scientific  paper  in  the 
world.  Splendidly  illustrated.  No  intelligent 
man  should  be  without  it.  Weekly,  S3. 00  a 
year;  $1.50  six  months.  Address  MUNN  &  CO. 
Publishers. 361  Broaoway.  Nev?  York. 


Tickle 

The  Earth 

With  a  Hoe,  SOW  FERRY'S  SEEDS  and 
nature  will  do  the  rest. 

Seeds  largely   determine    the      harvest — always 

plant  the  best— FERRY'S. 
A  book  full  of  information  about  Gardens — how 
and  what  to  raise,etc. ,  sent  free  to  all  who  ask 
for  it-j9\  Ask  to-day. 

D.  M.  FERRY/^y     DETROIT, 

&  CO.,     /y  MICH. 


THE 


Through  the  Rocky  Mountains! 

Choice  of  Three  Distinct   Routes,  and 

the  jnost  Magnificent  Railroad 

Scenery  in  th    World. 


Two  Fast   Express  Trains   Dailv  each 

way   between  OGDEN,  SALT 

LAKE  and  DENVER. 


Elegant  Reclining  Chair  Cars ! 


FREE  OF  CHARGE. 


Direct  Connections  made  in  Union  De- 
pots. The  most  Thoroughly  Equipped 
Railway  in  the  West. 


J.  H.  BENNETT,  General  Freight  and 

Passenger  Agent. 
D.  C.  Dodge,  A.  E.  Welby, 

Gen'l  Manager.         Superintendent 
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"CORTICELLI." 

ROPE  SILK, 

Wash,  Embroidery  Silk, 


These  are  the  _,  in  blue  and  in  red, 

Made  for  the  s-iootkest,  strongest  of  thread} 
The  silken  thread,  that  ev'ry  one  said: 

Was  worthy  the  Mills 

"Corticelli"  built. 

C.  H.  SAMPSON,    <\gen\ 
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PATENT  ROLLER  MILL  CO. 


MANUFACTURES  FINEST  BRANDS  OF 


High  Patent  Bakers  No.  1,  Whole  Wheal. 


Office,  21   W.  South   Temple  St. 
SALT    j^jaJSIIl    OITT 


UTAH 


The  occurrences  of  late,  both  locally  and  nationally,  are 
fraught  with  much  interest  to  those  who  keep  up  with  the 
country's  history  and  progress.  Among  the  most  important 
of  these  occurrences,  nationally,  we  might  name  the  Home 
Rule  and  "y  TT  ^JT^^"  "T  JT  "^^"^  Statehood 
bills  to  help   I  I      /     \       \#        l"""*N  poor   dis- 

tractedUta.fi  JL       JL  A.       JL  Jk^JL*.     "  t  o     govern 

herself.  The  speeches  of  the  gentlemen  interested  in  the 
passage  of  these  bills,  as  well  as  those  opposed  to  them,  have 
been  read  by  the  public.  The  bill  for  the  free  coinage  of  sil- 
ver has  been  introduced  and  commented  upon.  The  protes- 
tations of  the  an ti- Hill  faction  have  been  uttered,  the  Cleve- 
land Democrats  are  working,  and  the  Whitney  boom  looks 
threatening.    The^      ±  V^*^  "T        ~Y  Blaine  withdrawal 


YOU 


has  left  Harrison  ^fr  f  J  1  f  master  of  the  Re- 
publican situation  JL  ^^^  ^^^  Locally,  the  dis- 
covery of  mines  and  gas  wells,  the  Legislature  and  its  work, 
the  municipal  election  returns  and  the  distribution  of  official 
favors,  and  tLe  great  Democratic  and  astonishing  Republican 
gains,  have  kept  the  public  pulse  beating  abnormally.  All 
these  things  are  of  much  concern,  but  our  good  people  should 
not  forget, in  this  time  of  sensations  and  startling  social  and  po- 
litical  TT       TT    ^l^^"^  *yT^irr    I        \  1^^^ changes 

that  we   I  I      I  i     L \      L^mI    |         J   should 

havean  JL  JL  I  r"  JL  Jk  JL  jL^  I  wJ  interest 
in  all  home  enterprises  and  should  assist  in  the  development 
of  home  talents.  These  are  too  varied  to  be  enumerated. 
We,  however,  call  attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in  good 
solid,  home  literature  to  the  pleasing  changes  made  in  the 
organ  of  the  Young  Men's  Mutual  Improvement  Associations. 
The  introduction  of  half-tone  engravings  illustrating  our  ar- 
ticles was  a  happy ▼"TH"^  "T  T"  T"^™^  thought,  making 
the  magazine  one       jjij  I— ""—J      I— ■ N  of  high  class  and 

sought  after  more  JL-'-  ■  '■  JL  JL  JLnH^  than  ever.  The 
articles  on  the  Pilgrims  are  timely,  preparing  one  for  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  this  country. 
The  magazine  has  been  enlarged  and  volume  thirteen  will 
contain  one  hundred  extra  pages,  and  be  improved  in  every 
way  that  the  people's  patronage  will  justify.  The  subscrip- 
tion is  two  dollars  a  year.  Binding,  fifty  cents  a  volume. 
ForT  U    ii  "<j"-^^   I        v    ^mmtK   wmm^Mmf  t  w  o 

dol     I  /     \  1  L— I   V^  lars 

and    I        4  JL       V      A        I  V»M,r*      JL      twen- 

ty-five cents,  in  advance,  we  will  send  the  magazine,  bind  it 
at  the  end  of  the  year  and  return  it  post  free.  Send  in  j^our 
order  at  once  .for  Volume  Thirteen  to  The  Contributor  Co., 
Constitution  Building,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.      P.O.Box  520. 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 
Insurance  Company  of  New  York 

RICHARD  A.  McCURDY,  President. 
Statement  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 1891 
Asset;        -  $159,507,138   G8 

Reserve  on   Policies  (American 

'fable  4%>      -       -       -       -  $146,968,323  00 

Liabilities  other  than  Reserve,  607,840  62 

Surplus, 12,030,067  10 

Receipts  from  all  sources,         -  87,634,781  ft: 

Payments  to  Policy-Holders,  -  18,756,71186 
Bisks  assumed  mill  renewed, 

194,470  policies,  ...  607,171,801  OC 
Bisks  in  force,  225,507  policies, 

amounting  to         ...  695,753,461  0:: 

Note. — The  above  statement  shows  a  large  increast 
over  the  business  of  1890  in  amount  at  risk,  new  busines 
assumed,  payments  to  policy-holders,  receipts,  assets  anc 
surplus  ;  and  includes  as  risks  assumed  only  thenumber 
ind  amount  of  policies  actually  issued  and  paid  for  1 
the  accounts  of  the  year. 

THE  ASSETS  ARE  INVESTED  AS  FOLLOWS : 

Beal  Estate  and  Bond  &  Mortgage 

LoLns, $81,345,540  4S 

United   States   Bonds   and   other 

Securities,      ....         57,661,455 

Loans  on  Collateral  Securities,  10,223,903  ',».. 

Cash  in  Banks  and  Trust  Compa- 
nies at  interest,    -  6,070,153  0' 

Interest  accrued,  Premiums  De- 
ferred, etc.,   ....  5,206.08 '>  '' 


$159,507,138  C< 


I  have  carefully  examined  the  foregoing  statement 
and  find  the  same  to  be  correct. 

A.  N.  Waterhouse,  Auditor. 


From  the  Surplus  a  dividend  will   be   apportioned 

as  usual. 


REPORT  OP  THE  EXAMINING  COMMITTEE. 
Office  of  Tla  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York. 
January  25,  1892. 

At  a  meeting  of  tha  Board  of  Trustees  of  this  Company,  held  on  th' 
23d  day  of  December,  ultimo,  the  undersigned  were  appointed  a  lorn- 
mittee  to  examine  the  annual  statement  for  the  year  ending  Decembe 
31, 1891,  and  to  verify  lie  same  by  comparison  with  the  assets  01  tin 
Company. 

The  Committee  have  carefully  performed  the  duty  assigned  to  th*m 
and  hereby  certify  that  the  statement  is  in  all  particulars  correct,  tmx 
that  the  assets  specified  therein  are  in  possession  of  the  Company. 

In  making  this  certificate  the  Committee  bear  testimony  to  thi"  \r?\ 
character  of  the  investments  of  the  Company  and  eipress  their  appn 
bation  of  the  system,  order,  and  accuracy  with  which  the  accounts  5.  .1 
vouchers  have  been  kept,  and  the  business  in  general  is  transacted. 

H.  C.  von  Post,  Robert  Sewell, 

George  Bliss,  J.  H.  Herric>, 

Julien  T.  Davies,  D.  C.   Robinson, 

Jas.  C.  Holden. 

ROBERT  A.  QRANNISS,  Vice-President. 


Walter  R.  Gillette, 
Frederic  Cromwell, 
Emory  McClintuck, 


General  Manager. 

Treasurer. 

Actuary. 


Louis   h:ya:cwus, 

DISTRICT       MANAGER        FOR        UTAH, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Good,  active,  responsible  Agents 
wanted.  Apply  to  Louis  Hyams,  Dis- 
trict Manager,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


45  sold  in  '88 
2,288  sold  in  '89 
6,268  sold  in  "00 
20,049  sold  in  '9 

60,000  will  be  sold  In  '92 


A  Steel  Windmill  and  Steel 
Tower  every  3  minutes. 
(Lr*  These  figures  tell  the 
story  of  the  over-growing, 
ever -going,  everlasting 
Steel  Aermoter.  Where 
one  goes  others  follow, 
and  we  "Ta*9  the  Country." 

Though  Hold,  we  wi  re  unable  '  make  ill  ot 
the  20.(149  Aermot  r>  In  '91.  Order*  often 
waited  £  weeks  to  i>  111''  il,  hut  now  ne  huve 
vastly  increased  i.tii  plant  and  art'  |  r<  ',ared 
promptly  10  plain  "ur  increase  l"  •very 
habitable  portion  ol  the  glob'-. 

Are  you  curium  to  know  Low  the  £  er- 
motorCo.  Inttaofci  re«rofiw exist- 
to  make  many  times  as 

many  windmills  as  all  other 

makers  combined?     How  «e 

came  to  origlini"  th.  steel  Wheel, 

the    Steel   Fixed   Tower, the   Steel  V   H 

Tilting  Tower?  ^  3" 

1st.  We  commenced  in  a  field  in  n  © 

which  there  bad  been  no  Improve  <  >, 

t  for  ?.,  lieu.*,  and  in  whi'  ',  G5   q 

there  seemed  no  talent  er  ambi   ^  m 

tion.and  BOt.e  hae  3  it  been  shown        3 

except  in  fcflde    imitation  ~  o 

of  our  Inventions.         ^o 

Z%j         B  1/       \    11      M.    Before   comnnncing    the  -1 

a          gj              \  I  I   manufacti.rc.exhausthe  scien-  O  ^j 

<"^         W_  __        M   \    tific  investigation  ai.d  experi-  3 
g         f";  \.    i  \       W    ments  were  made  bv  a  skilled,  q  <f 

mechanical engineer. in  which  c  c 

over      5.001      dynamonun  ic  ^  3 

tests  w  re  made'  en  61  dinVr-  _  jj 

</jlR   lvr.w.i.mu  eDt  f  '  I'"  "f  wheels,  propel-  g  ^ 

*  \B!l3*Ui[>li*ltff'\\  led  t.,  ariifi.  ialar,  1  therefore  c  O 

_  ""   Ty.    ,'      ii5   ttL *B ''■!    unilur  n  ,1.  in. 1    wliich  settled  to  c 

fH    jMlIMs^^  ■■'^'fe.jpttjj  defli  ite  v    many    questions  Q  ^ 

^^    ^SssB^^fflwr  relating  10  the  proper  speen  «•  y 

of  wheel,  the  best  form,  angle,  curvature  and  amount  of  sail  S.  r* 

surface,  the  resistance  of  air  to  rotation,  instructions  in  tbr  5.  $ 

wheel,  such  as  heavy  wooden  arms,  obfctruofltona  before  the  "    ._ 

wheel,  as  in  the  vaneless  mill,  and  many  other  more  ab-  J   ■? 

stru.se,  though   not  less   important    questions.      These  C  n 

Investigations  proved  that  the  power  of  2  a 
the  best  wind  wheels  could  be  doubled,  £  « 
and  the  AERMOTOR  daiSy  demonstrates  <  m 

It  kas  been  done.  -  ^ 

3d.  To  the  liberal  policy  of  the  Aermotor  Co  ,  that  enaran-  3  * 
tees  its  geods  satisfactory  or  pay-  freight  both  ways,  uud  o  j? 
to  theenormous  ouiputof  its  factory  which  enables  it  to  fur-  c  3 
nish  the  best  article  at  less  than  the  poorest  is  sold  for.  For  «+  •* 
'92  we  furnish  the  most  perfect  bearings  ever  8)  » 
put  in  a  windmill,  and  have  made  an  exhaustive  re"  3  3 

vision  of  the  Aermotor  and  Towers.         _  % 

It  sou  want  a  strong,  stiff.  Steel  F'xed  T.  wer— orif  you  E  — 
want  the  tower  you  don't  have  10  eU:n!.  the  Steel  Tilting  ■  2 
Toner)  and  the  Wheel  that  runs  when  ail  others  stand  still,  5 
that  costs  you  less  than  wood  and  ia-ts  ten  times  as  long  *  q 
(The  Steel  Aermotor)  or  if  you  want  a  Geared  Aermotor  to  CD  c 
churn,  grind,  cut  feed,  pump  water,  turn  grindstone  and  Q.  rt 
saw  wood,  that  does  the  work  of  4  horses  at  the  cost  of  j  O 
one  (J100),  write  for  copiously  illustrated  printed  matter  ^  a, 
shewing  every  conceivable  jdiase  of  windmill  construction  3  C 
and  work,  to  the  AERMOTOR  CO.  V-'th  n  H  Rock  x"0 
well  Sts.,  Chicago,  or  27  and  29  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco        .     ' 


HIGHLAND    BRAND 


EVAPORATED  CREAM 


Absolutely    pure    Milk:   evaporated,   to 
a  creamery  consistence   and. 

Thoroughly      Sterilized 

May  be  diluted  v^itb  either  Water 
Or  fresh  Milk:  to  any  desired  consist- 
ence 

Is  equal  to  the  best  Dairy  Cream, 
but  more  convenient  and  economical. 

If  your  grocer  does  not  keep  it, write 
direct  to       Jting:!*:  i£s  I^aJbieiri.,  Agents, 
P.O.Box  693.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


To  Consumers  of  Pure  Lard. 


To  meet  the  increasing  de- 
mand   for   a    Strictly    Pure 

grade  of  Lard,  we  have  placed 
upon  the  market  our 

"WHITE  LABEL"  PURE  LEAF  LARD, 

which  we  guarantee    to   be    absolutely    free 
from  all  adulteration.       To  be  had  from  the 
leading  wholesale  and  retail  grocers  through 
out  Utah  and  the  entire   West. 

JUNGK  &  FABIAN,  Salt  Lake  City, 

Agents  ior  ARMOUR   PACKING  CO.,  KANSAS  OITL  MO. 


wmw7*" 

>hen  Johnnie 

W  C0ME5MARCHING     „f 
&,_  HOMEAGAIN,H 

|V/henJohnnie        ^ 

CO/nESAA^CHIHGHO/AE1 

/YY/Apie  he  shall  have 
•\\]^  a$  big  a3  a  pan 

H E'  $UN  Wl LL  NOTj>HI NE 

ON  A  HAPPIER  MAN 

SUCH.DAINTIEJ5  NE'ER  WERE 
-  COOKED  BEFORE 

WITH  IT5  WIRE  GAUZE  DOOR'.'' 


For  Sale  by  Z.  C.  H.  I.,  Sole  Agents  for  Utah. 
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THE    BRIGHAM    YOUNG    MEMORIAL. 


The  desire  to  erect  a  monument  in 
memory  of  Brigham  Young  and  the 
Pioneers  has  been  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people  of  these  valleys  for  many  years. 
Time  has  only  served  to  increase  the  de- 
sire, and,  at  last,  people  of  all  classes 
have,  in  a  measure,  united  in  the  proposi- 
tion to  do  honor  to  the  men  who 
pioneered  this  land, and  to  set  up  a  monu- 
ment worthy  of  the  great  leader  and  his 
faithful  followers. 

The  redemption  of  this  desert  land  and 
the  beautiful  homes  and  farms  now  seen  in 
every  valley  of  these  mountains,  show 
the  great  work  done  by  the  Pioneers, 
and  form  an  indestructible  monument  to 
them;  but  the  erection  of  a  statue  in 
bronze  and  marble  will  be  a  particular 
reminder  to  the  present  and  future  gen- 
erations of  the  achievements  of  their 
fathers  and  mothers. 

An  association  has  been  formed  under 
the  name  of  "Brigham  Young  Memorial 
Association,"  and  active  measures  have 
been  taken  to  accomplish  the  work  de- 
signed. The  following  is  the  list  of  officers 
and  members  of, the  association: 

James  Sharp,  president, 

Willard  Young,  vice-president, 

Heber  M.  Wells,  secretary, 

Elias  A  Smith,  treasurer. 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEE. 

President  Wilford  Woodruff, 
President  Jos.  F.  Smith, 
President  Geo.  Q.  Cannon. 

GENERAL   COMMITTEE. 

James  Sharp,  Willard  Young, 

Spencer  Clawson,  Nettie  Young  Snell, 

Susie  Young  Gates,  Heber  Young, 

Leonard  G.  Hard)',  Charles  S.  Burton, 

Nelson  A.  Empey,  Elias  A.  Smith, 

Thomas  G.  Webber,  David  H.  Cannon, 


William  W.  Riter, 
Franklin  S.  Richards, 
Francis  Armstrong, 
Brigham  F.  Grant, 
T.  W.  Jennings, 
Le  Grand  Young, 
James  H.  Moyle, 


George  M.  Cannon, 
Andrew  Kimball, 
Heber  M.  Wells, 
John  Clark, 
Frank  Y.  Taylor, 
Orson    F.    Whitne  y 
John  W.  Young. 


In  December,  1891,  this  association 
circulated  a  letter  throughout  Utah,  and 
adjoining  Territories  setting  out  the  pur- 
pose of  the  organization.  It  appointed 
committees  to  aid  in  the  collection  of 
funds,  and^also  secured  the  services  of 
the  sculptor,  Mr.  C.  E.  Dallin,  and  the 
work  then  commenced  in  earnest.  A 
committee  on  statue  was  appointed 
with  Captain  Willard  Young  as  chairman 
and  J.  H.  Moyle  as  secretary,  and  they 
made  the  following  report: 

THE   DESIGN. 

Your  special  committee  on  statue  beg  leave 
to  renort  that  they  have  adopted,  as  the  general 
plan  of  the  Brigham  Young  memorial  statue, 
the  design  submitted  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Dallin,  a 
rough  sketch  of  which  is  given  herewith.  The 
general  idea,  taken  from  the  Gambetta  monu- 
ment, recently  erected  in  Paris,  France,  is  to 
make  not  simply  a  statue  of  President  Young, 
but  rather  a  monument  to  the  pioneers,  with 
President  Young  as  the  central,  or  crowning 
figure. 

The  base  and  shaft  of  the  monument  is  to  be 
twenty-five  feet  high,  the  base  to  be  of  granite 
the  shaft,  or  column,  twenty  feet  high,  to  be  of" 
white  oolitic  sandstone,  with  pioneer  group  cut 
in  bas-relief  on  the  face;  the  statue  of  President 
Young,  ten  feet  high,  is  to  be  of  bronze,  as  are 
also  the  sitting  figures,  eight  feet  high,  at  the 
base  of  the  shaft.  On  the  face  there  is  to  be  a 
bronze  tablet,  giving  briefly  such  data  concern- 
ing President  Young  as  may  be  decided  upon. 
On  the  back  there  is  to  be  a  similar  bronze 
tablet,  giving  the  names  of  the  Pioneers  and  the 
date  of  their  entrance  into  the  valley. 
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Mr.  C.  E.  Dull  in  has  offered  to  furnish  and 
put  in  place  all  the  bronze  work,  and  to  do  the 
stone  cutting  on  the  bas-relief  pioneer  group, 
for  the  sum  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars.  We 
believe  this  to  be  a  reasonable  figure,  and  we 
therefore  recommend  that  Mr.  Dallin's  offer  be 
accepted,  with  the  understanding,  however,  that 
the  models  of  the  figures  and  the  details  of  the 
whole  design  shall  be  first  approved  by  this 
committee. 

The  execution  of  the  whole  work  should  be 
under  the  general  superintendency  of  Mr.  Dal- 
lin;  but  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  committee 
to  employ  an  architect  to  get  out  the  drawings 
for  the  stone  work,  and  then  to  contract  for  the 
execution  of  the  stone  work  as  designed.  Your 
committee  now  respectfully  ask  for  authority  to 
do  this. 

The  cost  of  the  whole  monument,  including 
all  items  of  expense,  except  the  site,  will,  your 
committee  estimate,  be  under  fifty  thousand 
dollars.  * 

Willard  Young,  Chairman. 
J.  H.  Moyle,  Secretary. 

The  report  was  adopted,  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  suggestions  named, vit  was 
decided  that  on  the  back  of  the  shaft  a 
beehive  and  eagle  should  be  cut  in  bas- 
relief.  We  present  with  this  article  a  cut 
of  the  statue  as  designed  by  Sculptor 
Dallin. 

A  committee  on  location,  previously 
appointed,  also  made  a  report  as  follows, 
which  was  adopted: 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 

February  12th,  1892. 
To  the  Chairman  and  General  Committee  on  the 
Memorial    Statue     to    the    late    President 
brigham   Young: 

GENTLEMEN: — Your  committee  on  location 
has  carefully  considered  the  suitability  of  several 
sites  for  the  proposed  statue,  among  them  one 
immediately  opposite,  east  of  the  Temple,  upon 
East  Temple  Street;  another  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Eagle  Gate,  and  still  another  on  President 
Young's  private  cemetery,  and  lastly,  the  south- 
east corner  of  the  Temple  Block.  After  care- 
fully considering  the  whole  of  these  sites  it  is 
the  unanimous  opinion  of  your  committee  that 
the  last  mentioned,  viz.,  the  southeast  corner  of 
the  Temple  Block,  is  a  site  in  every  way  suited 
to  the  requirements  of  the  monument.  We 
therefore  recommend  that  this  last  mentioned 
site  be  selected,  provided,  of  course,  the  consent 
of  the  Presidency  of  the  Church  can  be  obtained. 
It  will  not  be  necessary  in  this  report  to  elabor- 
ate upon  the  advantages  of  the  site  recom- 
mended; neither  will  it  be  necessary  to  detail 
the  disadvantages  of  the    other   sites.      These 


points  can  be  discussed  orally  when  the  whole 
of  the  committee  meet  and  this  report  has  been 
presented.     Respectfully, 

Thomas  G.  Webber, 
Orson  F.  Whitney, 
Andrew  Kimball, 
Hcber  Young, 
Thomas  W.  Jennings, 
L.  G.  Hardy, 

Committee  on  Location. 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  report,  the 
Church  authorities  have  granted  the  cor- 
ner suggested  for  the  statue  which  is  the 
most  appropriate  for^the"  purpose  in  the 
city,  standing  as  it  does  upon  the  Temple 
Block  where  Brigham  Young  stood  when 
he  first  entered  the  valley  and  declared 
that  there  should  be  built  the  Temple  of 
the  Lord. 

The  following  letter  has  been  issued: 
To  the  People: 

A  proposition,  which  has  met  with  general 
favor,  has  been  made, to  erect  a  bronze  statue  of 
heroic  size,  upon  a  suitable  pedestal,  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  in  memory  of  Brigham  Young.  The 
suggestion  to  erect  such  a  memorial  has  been 
received  with  favor  by  all  classes,  and  strjngly 
advocated  without  a  dissenting  voice  by  the 
press  of  our  community. 

So  confident  have  the  originators  of  the  idea 
been  that  it  would  meet  with  popular  approval, 
that  a  central  committee  has  been  appointed, 
consisting  of  some  twenty-six  persons,  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  this  matter  to  the  attention 
of  the  entire  people.  It  is  with  this  object  in 
view  that  this  circular  is  issued. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  character 
of  Brigham  Young.  His  fame  has  reached 
every  corner  of  the  land.  Whether  we  think  of 
him  as  a  religious  leader,  or  a  statesman,  or  a 
pioneer,  or  a  city  builder — in  whatsoever  capac- 
ity he  is  regarded,  he  is  the  same  grand  person- 
ality. 

Time  serves  but  to  increase  the  tribute  paid 
by  the  world  to  his  genius,  and  the  grateful 
love  tendered  his  memory  by  the  people  he  so 
faithfully  led.  The  value  of  a  monument  is 
not  to  be  measured  by  its  pecuniary  cost,  but 
by  the  motives  prompting  its  builders.  Were 
this  not  true,  our  grandest  memorials  would  not 
depend  so  much  upon  the  services  to  mankind 
of  those  whose  lives  they  are  intended  to  'com- 
morate,  as  upon  the  wealth  of  the  dead  or  that 
of  his  surviving  friends.  With  this  idea  in  view, 
and  feeling  that  Brigham  Young  in  life  belonge'd, 
not  to  his  family  and  intimate  friends  alone,  but 
to  the  people  of  Utah  and  the  entire  west.it  has 
been  decided  to  make  the  subscription  a  popu- 
lar  one.      To  every  man,    woman    and    child 
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throughout  our  mountain  home,  it  is  designed 
to  extend  an  invitation  to  contribute  something 
towards  the  erection  of  this  monument  to  him 
whose  genius  has  left  its  impress  in  every  part 
of  our  beloved  Utah.  No  amount,  however 
small,  is  to  be  refused;  for,  as  above  stated,  the 
purpose  is  to  have  the  statue  erected  by  all  who 
love  and  revere  the  memory  of  the  illustrious  dead. 
The  time  seems  auspicious  for  the  purpose  of 
such  a  work.  We  have  now  in  our  midst  Mr.  C. 
E.  Dallin,  a  young  man  born  in  this  territory, 
who  has  attained  an  enviable  reputation  as  a 
sculptor.  He  has  had  the  benefit  of  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  leading   sculptors  of  Paris,  and  his 


works  have  had  the  stamp  of  their  approval,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  leading  artistic  people  of  our 
own  land.  His  services  have  been  secured  for  the 
completion  of  this  great  work,  and,  no  doubt,  he 
will  give  us  a  monument  worthy  of  his  reputa- 
tion and  of  its  great  subject. 

The  association  has  appointed  sub-committees 
in  each  county,  and  they  will  doubtless,  as  nec- 
essity may  require,  appoint  other  sub-commit- 
tees, so  that  every  person  in  the  community 
may  be  reached. 

BRIGHAM  YOUNG  MEMORIAL  ASSOCIATION, 
James  Sharp,  President. 
Heber  H.  Wells,  Secretary. 
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There  is,  perhaps,  no  other  figure  in 
universal  history  that  has  occasioned 
such  varied  comment  and  criticism  as 
that  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  From  Mr. 
Clifford,  the  English  clergyman  who 
characterizes  him  as  a  tyrant,  a  hypocrite, 
a  murderer  and  a  disgrace  to  government 
and  religion,  to  Mr.  Carlisle,  who  regards 
him  as  the  author  of  all  that  is  good  and 
great  in  both  religion  and  politics,  there 
is  a  wide  range.  However,  a  fair  esti- 
mate of  the  character  of  this  remarkable 
man  is  not  difficult  to  be  obtained  at  the 
present  time.  A  prominent  writer  has  re- 
cently said  that  those  who  set  out  to 
prove  Oliver  a  military  saint,  or  a 
self-seeking  hypocrite,  will  soon  find 
themselves  confronting  difficulties  inex- 
plicable to  the  impartial  student  of  his- 
tory. The  better  way,  then,  is  to  enter 
upon  a  study  of  him  entirely  historical, 
and  in  this  way  his  virtues  and  weak- 
nesses gradually  disclose  themselves. 

To  begin  at  the  beginning  we  must  go 
back  to  the  soft,  balmy  evening  of  April 
27th,  1603.  And  we  must  fancy  ourselves 
standing  on  the  banks  of  the  sluggish 
Ouse  in  the  town  of  Huntingdon,  sixty 
miles  north  of  London.  On  the  evening 
in  question  a  gay  retinue  of  cavaliers 
and  knights  dashed  into  this  town  in 
royal  splendor.  They  proceeded  to  a 
mansion  one-half  mile  west  of  the  river, 
known  as  Hinchenbrook,  to  halt  for  the 
night.  The  mansion  was  that  of  Sir 
Oliver  Cromwell,  the  royal  retinue  that 
of  James  the  Sixth  of  Scotland,  on  his 
way  to  become  James  the  First  of  Eng- 
land, and  to  occupy  the  throne  made 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Elizabeth  on  the 
twenty-fourth  of  March  previous.  His 
Majesty  rested  here  from  Wednesday 
evening  until  Friday  afternoon.  On  his 
departure  he  was  loaded  down  with 
presents  made  by  the  "Golden  Knight," 
for  such  was  the  popular  designation  of 
the  owner  of  Hinchenbrook  Castle. 

At  this  time  there  lived  in  the  town  of 
Huntingdon,  Robert  Cromwell,  younger 
brother  to  Sir  Oliver.  His  wife's  name 
was  Elizabeth  Steward.  She  came  from 
Ely  in  Cambridgeshire.  They  had  a  son 
named   Oliver,  born   April   25,  1599,  and 


on  the  evening  of  the  royal  visit,  four 
years  and  two  days  old.  Was  he  impres- 
sed with  royalty  on  this  occasion?  It  is 
said  that  he  wrestled  with  royalty  even 
then.  We  know  that  he  wrestled  with  it 
later  on  in  life,  but  report  has  it  that  on 
this  occasion  he  wrestled  with  one  of  the 
sons  of  James,  who  afterwards  became 
Charles  the  First.  If  so,  the  latter  at  this 
date  was  about  three  years  of  age,  and 
the  contest  could  not  have  been  a  mighty 
one. 

Leaving  James  to  pursue  his  way  to 
London  and  ascend  his  throne,  we  re- 
main still  in  Huntingdon  in  the  midst  of 
what  is  known  as  the  fen  country  of 
England.  We  see  little  Oliver  going  to 
Dr.  Beard's  School,  but  we  have  no 
knowledge  of  his  playmates.  In  January 
1604,  he  was  old  enough,  probably,  to 
grasp  the  import  of  the  word  Puritan. 
In  this  month  was  held  the  Hampton 
Court  Conference.  It  was  called  by 
James  in  response  to  the  Millenary 
petition,  which  requested  a  revised  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible,  reform  in  ecclesias- 
tical vestments,  certain  ^expenditures  in 
tithing,  and  the  abolition  of  certain 
ceremonials,  such  as  making  signs  of  the 
cross  and  genuflexions  in  church  service. 
The  King  presided,  and  made  a  display 
of  his  theological  learning.  All  the  de- 
mands of  the  petitioners  were  contempt- 
uously rejected,  except  that  of  the  revision 
of  the  Bible.  For  this  action  the  digna- 
taries  of  the  Episcopal  Church  pronounced 
His  Majesty  divinely  inspired.  Of  course 
Dr.  Beard  related  the  particulars  of  this 
Conference  at  Huntingdon,  and  little 
Oliver,  perhaps,  was  taught  to  believe 
that  England  was  relapsing  into  Popery, 
and  that  the  Puritans  were  the  only 
patriots  in  England. 

The  name  of  Puritan  was  about  this 
time  generally  applied  to  a  fast  growing 
party  that  rejected  ceremony  and  vest- 
ments in  divine  worship.  It  is  true  that' 
the  origin  of  this  party  can  be  traced 
back  some  forty  years  previous  in  the 
days  of  Elizabeth.  At  that  time,  how- 
ever, they  were  generally  known  as 
Nonconformists,  later  on  they  were  de- 
nominated   Puritans   in  derision,  after  a 
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sect  of  that  name  which  existed  towards 
the  close  of  the  third  century.  They 
did  not  object  to  the  articles  of  the 
established  church,  nor  to  its  doctrine. 
They  questioned  the  right  of  the  crown 
to  dictate  in  religious  matters.  The 
ritual  and  ceremony  of  church  service 
they  regarded  as  relics  of  the  Papacy. 
They  inclined  somewhat  to  Calvinism, 
though  not  Presbyterians  of  the  Cov- 
enant type.  The  King,  on  the  other 
hand,  looked  on  both  Puritans  and 
Presbyters  as  enemies  to  monarchy, 
and  though  not  questioning  his  divine 
right  to  rule,  would  impose  restrictions 
on  him,  hold  him  responsible  for  his 
actions,  and  even  censure  him  for  such 
if  reprehensible. 

In  November  1605,  England  was  fear- 
fully agitated  over  Guy  Fawkes  and  his 
gunpowder  plot.  Oliver  Cromwell  was 
now  old  enough  to  understand  what  that 
meant.  The  Puritans  regarded  the  de- 
tection as  something  providential.  They 
came  closer  to  James,  and  for  the  time 
remained  quiet  about  surplices  and 
stoles. 

There  was  at  this  time  A  sect  known  as 
Brownists,  and  who  were  regarded  dis- 
loyal alike  by  Puritans,  Presbyters,  and 
Episcopals.  Brown  held  that  each  con- 
gregation should  be  self-governing,  and 
be  exempt  from  jurisdiction  of  synods 
or  bishops.  He  wanted  the  congregation 
to  elect  and  ordain  its  own  preacher,  and 
that  all  members  were  eligible  both  for 
preaching  and  exhorting.  He  was  ban- 
ished from  England  and  went  to  Holland, 
where  he  remained  some  time,  but  ulti- 
mately came  back  and  conformed  to  the 
Established  Church.  John  Milton,  in  his 
"Reason  of  Church  Government,"  says: 
"That  schism  would  be  the  sorest  schism 
to  you:  that  would  be  Brownism  and 
Anabaptism  indeed."  Shakespeare  says, 
in  "Twelfth  Night,"  "I  had  as  lief  be  a 
Brownist  as  a  politician."  This  shows 
that  neither  Milton  nor  Shakespeare  fav- 
ored the  doctrines  of  Robert  Brown. 

This  sect  was  also  known  as  Separatists. 
Its  members  were  hunted  and  maltreated 
by  mobs  and  even  law  officers.  It  was 
in  the  autumn  of  1607  that  William  Brew- 
ster's   congregation    at    Scrooby   deter- 


mined on  leaving  England  for  Holland. 
In  their  attempt  to  embark  at  Boston, 
they  were  betrayed  by  the  very  cap- 
tain who  was  [to  transport  them.  The 
king's  officers  robbed,  maltreated,  and 
abused  them.  Their  women  were  even 
outraged.  In  the  spring  of  1608  they 
made  another  attempt  and  partially  suc- 
ceeded. But  in  the  fall  of  that  year  they 
all  got  safely  across  to  Holland.  At  this 
time,  Oliver  Cromwell  was  nine  years  of 
age,  and  was  now  able  to  comprehend 
the  theologies  of  Puritans  and  Presbyters. 

In  1610  the  King  of  France  was  assas- 
sinated by  Jesuits  in  the  streets  of  Paris. 
He  was  regarded  as  the  head  of  Protest- 
antism in  Europe  at  this  time.  The 
Puritans  of  England  looked  upon  the 
murder  as  even  worse  than  the  Gunpow- 
der Plot.  Oliver  could  not  fail  to  have 
heard  the  particulars. 

Of  his  life  up  to  April  23rd,  1616,  little 
if  anything  is  known,  save  that  he  at- 
tended school  in  Huntingdon.  On  this 
date  he  entered  Sydney-Sussex  College, 
Cambridge.  It  is  remarkable  that  on 
this  date  also  passed  away  William 
Shakespeare,  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  and 
Miguel  Cervantes,  author  of  "  Don 
Quixote,"  in  Madrid. 

In  June,  1617,  Robert  Cromwell,  father 
of  Oliver,  died.  The  latter  had  to  aban- 
don his  university  studies  and  take  super- 
vision of  his  mother's  household.  He 
was  an  only  son,  among  six  daughters. 
Some  time  in  the  spring  of  161S,  it  is 
said  that  he  came  to  London  for  the  pur- 
pose of  studying  law.  No  record  of  his 
entering  at  the  Inns  of  Court  can  be 
found,  but  it  is  supposed  that  he  read 
law  in  the  office  of  some  prominent  firm. 
He  did  not  intend  to  become  a  profes- 
sional jurist,  and  experience  in  a  private 
office  would  quality  him  for4the  duties  of 
a  country  gentleman. 

At  all  events  it  is  presumed  that  he 
was  in  London  on  the  morning  of  October 
29,  1618,  and  that  he  was  present  at  Old 
Palace  Yard,  Westminster,  where  a  ter- 
rible tragedy  was  being  enacted.  Multi- 
tudes were  there  on  that  occasion,  be- 
cause the  head  of  one  of  the  greatest 
men  of  the  Elizabethan  age  was  to  be 
chopped   off.      And   so   it  was  on   that 
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crisp  morning,  at  eight^o'cloek,  Sir  Wal- 
ter Raleigh  was  to  be  beheaded.  Firm 
and  steady  that  old  man  walked  to  the 
block.  His!  beard  and  hair  now  silver 
white,  and  though  suffering  from  ague, 
yet  firm, 'determined,  and  defiant  as  of 
yore.  Possibly  Oliver  Cromwell  saw 
that  venerable  head  roll  into  the  basket, 
the  silvery  beard  clotted  with  blood,  and 
the  gray  hairs  dishevelled,  disordered, 
and  blood-stained.  Yes,  the  head  of  the 
man  who  in  former  days  spread  his  velvet 
cloak  on  the  mud  for  the  proud  Queen 
Elizabeth  to  walk  on.  Yes,  the  head  of 
the  man  who  burned  the  whole  Spanish 
fleet  in  the  harbor  of  Cadiz.  Aye,  he 
who  explored  continents,  gained  battles 
both  on  land  and  sea,  he  who  made  the 
name  of  England  a  terror  to  Spain,  now 
lay  a  mutilated  corpse  at  the  instigation 
of  the  Spanish  King.  Well  did  the 
people  say  on  that  morning — "England 
has  not  such  another  head  to  lose  as  that 
of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh." 

The  next  important  event  in  the  life  of 
Oliver  Cromwell  occurred  on  August  22, 
1620.  He  and  Elizabeth  Bourchier  were 
married  at  St.  Giles  Church,  Cripplegate, 
London.  He,  with  his  wife,  went  to 
Huntington,  where  he  made  his  home 
with  mother  and  sisters.  While  his  honey- 
moon was  in  progress,  an  event  of  impor- 
tance to  civilization  and  the  world  at  large 
transpired  in  England.  On  September  6, 
one  hundred  and  two  persons  embarked 
at  Plymouth,  for  New  England.  They 
are  known  in  history  as  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers.  They  were  no  other  than  the 
once  despised  and  persecuted  Scrooby 
Separatists.  Now  they  are  known  as  In- 
dependents. John  Robinson,  one  year 
previous,  reorganized  the  congregation, 
stripped  it  of  many  of  its  objectionable 
features,  and  now  it  is  leaving  Old 
England,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a 
greater,  more  vigorous,  more  powerful 
and  more  wealthy  England  kbeyond  the 
seas.  And  to-day  we  have  Congrega- 
tionalism, the  direct  decendentof  Brown- 
ism,  Separatism,  and  Independent,  a 
flourishing  religion  in  the  United  iStates. 
Next  to  the  sword  of  Oliver  Cromwell, to 
it  may  be  attributed  the  republican  insti- 
tutions of  this  continent. 


Oliver  Cromwell  was  now  fairly  settled 
as  a  farmer,  and  some  historians  say  as 
a  brewer  also.  He  became  at  this  time  a 
professed  Puritan.  His  house  was  always 
open  to  congregations  of  his  brethren. 
In  1623  a  marriage  was  talked  of  between 
Charles,  son  of  James,  and  the  infanta  of 
Spain.  Young  Charles  did  visit  the 
Country,  but  the  marriage  negotiations 
were  broken'  off,  and  he  returned  to 
England.  There  was  gueat  rejoicing  at 
this,  especially  among  Puritans.  An 
alliance  with  Spain  was  what  they  de- 
sired least  of  all.  And  the  King  gave 
many  evidences  that  he  desired  it.  In 
1624  the  Puritans  became  more  active 
than  formerly.  A  fund  was  raised  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  ministers  in  poor 
parishes.  An  institution  known  as  the 
Lecture  was  also  originated,  and  .which 
became  the  [subject*of  State  attention  a 
few  years  after. 

James  the  First  died,  March  27,  1625. 
His  son  Charles  immediately  ascended 
the  throne.  He  married  a  Roman  Catholic 
wife,  Henrietta  Maria,  aunt  of  Louis  XIV 
of  France.  To  the  Puritan  element  this 
was  not  satisfactory.  He  called  a  parli- 
ment  in  r625.  Meanwhile,  Oliver  was 
attending  to  his  agricultural  duties  around 
Huntingdon.  In  June  1627,  his  uncle,Sir 
Oliver,  sold  the  Hinchinbrook  estates, 
and  moved  farther  into  the  fen  country, 
near  Ramsey  Mere.  On  March  17,  1628, 
our  Oliver  appeared  in  parliment  as 
member  for  Huntingdon.  Here  also 
were  Hampden,  Pym,  Selden,  Went- 
worth,  Mollis  and  several  other  pronoun- 
ced Puritans.  This  parliment  was 
prorogued  June  26,  1628,  and  reassembled 
January  1629.  In  its  first  session  it  cen- 
sured the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  Three 
weeks  after  the  close  of  the  session,  on 
August  23, 162S,  John  Feltin  assassinated 
the  Duke.  There  was  great  rejoicing 
over  it.  But  no  allusion  was  made  to 
Buckingham  at  the  second  session. 
Cromwell  made  his  first  speech  February 
11,  1629.  He  told  parliment  that  on  in- 
formation received  from  his  old  teacher, 
Dr.  Beard,  one  Dr.  Alablaster  was 
preaching  "flat  popery"  at  Paul's  Cross. 
He  exhorted  the  iHouse  to  take  action 
and  see  that  this  be  stopped.  The  House 
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did,  but  on  Charles  attempting  to  arrest 
Pym,  Hampden,  Holies,  Strode  and 
Haselrig,  and  failing  to  do  so,  parliment 
was  dissolved  early  in  March,  and  Charles 
undertook  to  rule  by  prerogative. 

Oliver  again  retired  to  Huntingdon 
and  his  farm.  On  May  7th,  1631,  he  sold 
his  property,  moved  to  St.  Ives,  where 
he  rented  a  large  grazing  farm.  He 
lived  here  until  1636.  There  is  one  letter 
extant  written  by  him  while  at  St.  Ives, 
and  dated  January  nth,  1636.  The 
letter  pertains  to  religion.  In  June  of 
this  year,  he  moved  to  Ely  in  Cambridge, 
where  he  inherited  property  from  his 
mother's  family.  Here  he  remained 
until  April  13th,  1640,  when  he  entered 
parliament  as  member  for  Cambridge. 

During  the  decade  from  1630  to  1640 
there  were  lively  times  in  England.  The 
writ  of  shipmoney  came  out  in  1634. 
John  Hampden  refused  to  pay  it,  and  a 
trial  ensued.  In  June  1637,  the  ears  of 
three  Puritans  were  cut  off  because  they 
railed  at  ceremonies,  genuflexions  and 
surplices.  Jenny  Geddes  hurled  her 
footstool  at  the  bishop  in  Edinburgh  on 
July  24th,  1637.  In  1639,  Charles  marched 
with  an  army  to  meet  the  Scotch  Cov- 
enanters. There  was  confusion  every- 
where. Charles  wanted  money.  He 
dismissed  parliament  on  May  5th,  1640, 
after  a  three  week's  session.  The  Scotch 
crossed  the  Tweed  with  an  army  of 
twenty  thousand  men,  on  August  20th, 
1640.  Eight  days  after  they  met  the 
King's  troops  at  Newburn  near  New- 
castle. The  London  merchants  prom- 
ised money  provided  the  King  would 
rule  by  parliament.  A  treaty  was  made 
with  the  Scots  on  October  1st,  parlia- 
ment was  envoked  on  November  3rd. 
This  became  the  famous  long  parliament 
which  lasted  until  April  20th,  1653,  when 
Cromwell  dissolved  it,  locked  the  door 
and  put  the  key  in  his  pocket. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Long  Parliament 
November  3rd,  1640,  we  find  Oliver 
Cromwell  now  nearly  forty-one  years  of 
age,  and  yet  an  obscure  man.  On  Novem- 
ber 9th  he  presented  the  petition  of 
Lilburne,  Prynne's  amanuensis  to  Par- 
liament, and  made  a  speech  in  favor  of 
it.     From  that  time  forward  he  became  a 


leader.  For  thirty  years  he  had  been  a 
close  though  silent  observer  of  events. 
He  saw  Charles  the  First  dissolve  Par- 
liament in  1629  and  rule  like  a  Czar  until 
1640.  He  saw  him  sell  privileges  and 
monopolies.  One  man  held  a  monopoly 
of  the  soap  industry,  another  of  sail, 
another  of  coal,  and  so  on,  even  to  the 
rag-gatherer  in  the  street.  These  were 
the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  great 
Remonstrance,  the  passing  of  .  which 
caused  Charles  to  enter  the  House  of 
Commons  to  arrest  Pym  and  his  col- 
leagues, January  4th,  1642. 

It.  was  this  which  led  to  the  final  rupture 
between  king  and  parliament.  Then  Oliver 
Cromwell  proved  himself  the  man  of  the 
hour  The  first  battle  of  the  civil  war  took 
place  October  23rd,  1642.  From  that. to  the 
close  of  the  war  Oliver's  career  was  one 
continued  scene  of  triumph.  He  showed 
skill,  sagacity,  and  daring.  King  Charles 
was  brought  to  the  scaffold  January  30th, 
1649.  Then  trouble  commenced  again. 
Charles  the  Second  was  proclaimed  king 
at  Scone,  in  Scotland,  two  years  later. 
Meanwhile  the  Royalists  were  active  in 
Wales,  in  Ireland,  and  in  Scotland.  In 
1649  he  visited  Ireland  and  completely 
subdued  that  country.  He  next  visited 
Scotland,  and  at  Dunbar  broke  the  force 
of  the  Royalists,  killing  three  thousand, 
and  taking  ten  thousand  prisoners.  But 
we  come  at  last  to  his  entrance  into  par- 
liament, his  expulsion'  of  the  members,  ' 
and  his  closing  its  doors  on  April  20th, 

1653- 

In  July  of  this  year  he  summoned  a 
parliament  consisting  of  one  hundred  and 
forty  members.  This  he  dissolved  in 
December,  after  it  proclaimed  him  Lord 
Protector  of  England.  These  are  two 
acts  in  Cromwell's  life  which  his  traduc- 
ers  particularly  dwell  on,  and  they  are 
the  two  which  his  admirers  find  most 
difficult  to  explain.  But  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  Pym,  Hampden,  Ireton, 
Essex,  and  the  other  men  of  intellect  and 
wisdom  were  dead.  Cromwell  stood 
alone  with  only  one  idea  uppermost, 
that  of  England's  greatness,  and  the 
downfall  of  Papal  supremacy  in  Europe. 
His  character  can  be  best  understood  by 
studying  his  foreign  policy.     European 
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monarclis  trembled  at  his  name.  He 
commanded  the  persecutors  of  Protest- 
ants to  cease,  and  they  complied.  Eng- 
land under  Charles  was  not  even  a  third- 
rate  power — but  under  Oliver  it  became 
the  arbiter  and  dictator  of  Europe. 

The  anecdote  relating  to  Cromwell 
and  the  Quaker  well  illustrates  the  charac- 
ter of  the  man.  An  English  merchant 
vessel,  carried  into  St.  Malo  by  some  ac- 
cident, was  there  confiscated  upon  a 
groundless  pretense.  The  master  of  the 
ship  got  home  to  England,  saw  the  Pro- 
tector, and  prayed  for  redress.  Crom- 
well made  a  personal  investigation,  found 
the  man's  character  for  truth  and  honesty 
to  be  reliable;  and  that  he 'was  engaged 
in  honest  trade.  A  letter  was  given  to 
the  Quaker,  to  be  in  turn  handed  to  Car- 
dinal Mazarin  in  Paris.  The  letter  was 
taken  to  Paris,  but  after  some  days  the 
Quaker  returned  without  redress.  Oliver 
said:  "Well  friend,  have  you  got  the 
money?"  The  Quaker  answered  in  the 
negative.  "Then,"  said  Oliver,  "leave 
your  direction  with  my  secretary,  and 
you  shall  soon  hear  from  me."  Oliver 
gave  orders  that  an  English  man  of-war 
should  proceed  to  sea  and  capture  two 
French  vessels.  In  a  few  days  two 
French  prizes  were  brought  into  the 
Thames,  and  there  sold  by  order  of  the 
Protector  at  public  auction.  Out  of  the 
results  of  the  sale- the  Quaker  was  paid 
the  full  value  of  his  ship  and  cargo,  and 
the  remainder  turned  over  to  the  French 
embassador  in  London.  The  French 
government  did  nothing  in  retaliation. 
Cardinal  Mazarin  was  too  shrewd  to  an- 
tagonize Oliver. .  The  history  of  the 
Protectorate,   though   absolutely    a    one 


man  rule,  yet  was  just  and  equitable.  .  It 
was  the  first  time  in  English  history  that 
laws  were  administed  from  a  national 
standard.  Heretofore,  some  sect  or 
party  predominated,  and  the  adminis- 
tration was  but  the  expression  of  that 
dominant  sect  or  party.  On  September 
3rd,  '  1658,  Oliver  Cromwell  died  a.t 
Whitehall,  London.  Affecting,  edify- 
ing and  pathetic  were  his  dying  words. 
His  son  Richard  succeeded  him  in  the 
Protectorate,  but  he  resigned  in  May, 
1659.  Charles  the  Second  returned  to 
England  in  May,  1660,  and  ascended  the 
throne  on  the  thirtieth  of  May.  On  the 
next  anniversary  of  his  father's  execu- 
tion, January  30th,  1661,  he  had  the 
bodies  of  Cromwell,  Ireton  and  Brad- 
shaw,  taken  from  their  tombs  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  then  dragged  to  Tyburn 
and  there  hanged  by  the  Common  hang- 
man. The  heads  were  cut  off,  and  placed 
on  spikes  in  front  of  Whitehall.  But 
Charles  the  Second  proved  more  un- 
worthy than  his  father. 

Though  Cromwell  was  dead,  his  spirit 
lived.     He  it  was  who  taught  the  people 
that   Kings  were  no  more  sacred  than 
subjects  when  they  did  wrong.     He  it 
was  that  paved  the  way  for  the  constitu- 
tional glory  of  Britain.     To  understand 
his  character  aright,  we  should  study  the 
life  and  actions  of  James  the  First  and  of 
his  son  Charles.     Even  to-day  the  spirit 
of  that  Great  Protector  hovers  over  op- 
pressed peoples  as  the  poet  says: 
They  never  fail  who  die  in  a  great  cause, 
The  block  may  soak  their  gore, 
Their  heads  be  strung  to  city  gates  or  castle  walls, 
But  still  their  Spirit  walks  abroad. 

D.  J.   Brozune. 
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XIII. — CONTINUED. 

Fifty-fifth  Company — Olympus,  245 
souls.  Tuesday  morning  March  4th, 
1851,  the  ship  Olympus  sailed  from  Liver- 
pool, having  on  board  a  company  of 
Saints  numbering  two  hundred  and  forty- 
five  souls,  under  the  presidency  of  Elder 


William  Howell,  the  man  who  first  in- 
troduced the  fulness  of  the  Gospel  in 
South  Wales  and  subsequently  in  France. 
His  counselors  were  Thomas  Bradshaw, 
Thos. Smith,  J.Lindsay  and  W.Henshaw. 
Besides  .the  Saints  there  were  about 
sixty  other  passengers  on  board.     The 
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ship  should  have  sailed  several  days  be- 
fore, but  was  prevented  by  adverse  winds. 

Elder  William  Howell,  in  a  letter  dated 
April  27th,  1851,  gives  in  his  own  original 
style  the  following  account  of  the  voyage 
of  the  Olympus: 

"On  a  fine  morning  I  took  a  retrospec- 
tive view  of  the  company  of  brothers  and 
sisters  when  they  were  enjoying  them-, 
selves.  The  sun  was  veiled  with  a 
thin  atmospheric  covering,  made  by 
the  balmy  breeze,  sweet,  healthy,  and 
temperate,  with  the  great  span  of 
etherial  blue,  dancing  billows  pleasing  to 
the  sight,  extending  around  us  for  miles, 
the  ship  steadily  running  her  course 
Zionward,  the  helmsman  keeping  her 
bows  in  a  direct  line  with  the  setting  sun. 
On  the  poop  I  observed  a  number  of 
our  young  brothers  and  sisters  listening 
with  attention  to  an  instructive  lecture  on 
the  science  of  grammar,  delivered  by 
old  father  Waddington,  who,  Diogenes 
like,  sat  in  the  midst  of  his  pupils,  ask- 
ing them  various  questions,  to  engrave 
this  important  part  of  education  more 
deeply  upon  their  memories. 

"The  whole  length  of  the  deck  was 
crowded  with  interesting  groups  worthy 
of  an  artist's  pencil:  in  one  place  I  ob- 
served one  of  the  young  sisters  teaching 
others  the  art  of  knitting  lace  in  various 
patterns;  opposite,  on  the  larboard  side 
of  the  vessel,  a  number  of  mothers 
amusing  their  little  ones,  at  the  same 
time  conversing  with  one  another  with 
grateful  hearts,  about  the  goodness  of 
God,  in  delivering  them  with  their  fam- 
ilies from  the  confusion  and  poverty  of 
Babylon,  that  often  caused  their  hearts 
to  fail  within  them,  but  now  going  to 
their  homes  in  Zion,  containing  peaceful 
habitations,  sure  dwellings  and  quiet 
resting  places,  where  God  has  promised 
"abundantly  .  to  bless  her  provision, 
satisfy  her  poor  with  bread,  clothe  her 
priests  with  salvation,  and  cause  her 
saints  to  shout  for  joy."  The  brethren  sat 
in  various  groups  here  and  there,  some 
singing,  some  reading  the  Bible,  Book  of 
Mormon,  Doctrine  and  Covenants,  Mil- 
lennial Star,  Voice  of  Warning,  Spen- 
cer's Letters,  with  Brother  Orson 
Pratt's  profound  philosophical  works,  a 


library  more  valuable  in  the  estimation 
of  the  Saints  than  all  the  gold  of  California. 
**  *Some  families  in  groups  were  partak- 
ing out  of  various  dishes  of  sweet  food, 
well  seasoned  with  hunger,  for  the  sea 
appetite  is  sharp;  the  little  children  tak- 
ing up  with  spoons  their  food  from  tin 
plates,  and  in  chewing  looking  up  to  the 
faces  of  their  parents  with  lamb-like 
innocence,  just  as  if  they  said,  "we  are 
happy,  indeed."  *  *  *  The  evening  shades 
of  darkness  caused  all  to  retire  to  their 
berths,  on  each  side  of  our  extensive  bed- 
room, about  thirty  yards  long  by  eight 
wide,  containing  about  three  hundred 
devotees  of  Morpheus;  but  this  night  he 
received  little  attention,  for  Boreas,  by 
ten  p.m.,  caused,  under  a  covering  of 
darkness,  one  of  his  light  artillery  to  go 
forth  in  sharp  breezes,  causing  the  rip- 
pling billows  to  increase  into  wild  moun- 
tainous waves,  that  caused  the  ship  to 
tremble,  shake,  crack,  and  rock  from 
side  to  side,  like  a  drunken  man.  The 
Saints  being  novices  in  sea  life,  the  sight 
and  circumstances  were  new  to  all.  The 
raging  and  roaring  of  the  boisterous 
elements,  with  the  noise  of  falling  and 
rolling  tins  and  bottles,  caused  not  the 
least  confusion  or  fear  in  the  bosoms  of 
those  who  have  been  truly  likened  to 
Mount  Zion.  A  few  of  the  most  lusty 
brethren  soon  gathered  all  together,  and 
having  lashed  them  with  ropes,  they  re- 
turned to  join  the  sweet  voices  of  the 
young  men  and  maidens  who  had  been 
cheering  them  and  us  with  lively  songs 
of  Zion,  and  through  that  night  the  danc- 
ing billows  played  their  various  antics  to 
the  sweet  music  of  the  songs  of  joy, 
praise,  and  thanksgiving,  that  rose  as 
sweet  incense  of  faith  and  confidence  in 
the  Great  Redeemer,  the  Mighty  Gov- , 
ernor  of  the  boisterous  elements. 

Elder  Wilson  G.  Nowers,  of  Beaver, 
Utah,  who  was  a  passenger  on  board  the 
Olympus,  gives  the  following  particulars 
concerning  the  voyage: 

"Prior  to  the  sailing  of  the  ship  from 
Liverpool,  Apostle  John  Taylor,  then 
presiding  over  the  French  Mission,  fore- 
told some  of  the  trials  that  would  be- 
fall the  Saint  during  the  voyage.  Among 
other  things  he  said  that  the  ship  would 
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encounter  storms  and  furious  gales,  and 
be  exposed  to  raging  waves;  that  the 
Saints  would  have  to  contend  with  sick- 
ness, evil  spirits,  and  other  troubles;  but 
God  would  preserve  them  in  the  midst  ot 
all  dangers,  and  lead  them  to  a  harbor  of 
safety;  all  of  which  was  verified  in  every 
particular. 

"Almost  immediately  after  leaving 
port,  sea  sickness  began  to  prevail  among 
the  passengers,  owing  to  storms  and 
high  seas,  and  many  of  the  Saints  ling- 
ered for  weeks,  suffering  intensely  from 
that  distressing  affliction,  but  they  were 
finally  restored  by  the  faith  and  prayers  of 
the  brethren  so  that  none  were  lost. 

"During  this  time  of  trouble  with  the 
elements,  and  sea  sickness,  the  powers 
of  the  evil  one  were  manifested  in  the 
case  of  a  lad  named  Mackenzie,  about 
twelve  years  of  age,  who  in  the  dead 
hour  of  night  came  leaping  from  his 
bunk,  shouting  at  the  top  of  his  voice 
the  name  of  John  McNeil;  lit  soon  be- 
came apparent  that  he  was  possessed  of 
an  evil  spirit,  which  was  so  enraged  that 
for  hours  the  brethren  labored  to  ex- 
orcise him;  but  this  proved  effectual 
only  for  a  short  time,  as  the  evil  one  re- 
turned bringing  others  of  his  compan- 
ions with  him  and  again  entered  into  the 
lad.  This  was  repeated  several  times, 
until  there  were  seven  of  them  who 
called  themselves  legion  and  bid  defiance 
to  all  who  were  on  the  ship,  declaring 
that  they  would  be  subject  to  no  one  but 
Brigham  Young.  They  also  threatened 
to  follow  the  Saints  until  they  should 
reach  the  mountains.  During  the  admin- 
isterations  of  the  brethren,  the  spirit  of 
the  Lord  was  so  visibly  manifest,  that  the 
discernment  of  spirits  was  given  to 
Elder  Thomas  Smith  so  plainly  that  he 
could  see  them,  and  he  demanded  of 
them  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  that 
they  should  tell  their  names.  With  this 
request  they  complied  very  reluctantly, 
but  finally  yielded,  and  one  by  one 
obeyed  and  were  exorcised.  The  seventh 
and  last  one  was  finally  cast  out.  This 
left  the  poor  boy  in  a  very  feeble  state, 
and  for  several  days  his  life  was  in  jeop- 
ardy. At  times,  when  the  evil  spirits 
were  expelled  from  the  boy,  they  would 


afflict  others,  though  not  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  the  main  object  of  their  power. 
On  one  occasion  the  writer  and  two 
of  his  immediate  friends,  were  overcome 
by  this] power.  True  to.their  threats,  as 
I  afterwards  learned,  they  followed  in 
the  twake  of  the  Saints,  their  special 
object  of  hatred  being  Elder  Smith, 
whom  they  finally  overcame,  and  in  the 
town  of  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  the  poor 
man  succumbed  to  their  dneadful  power, 
while  he  was  calling  for  help  from  the 
Elders  of  the  Church,  of  whom  there 
were  none  to  be  reached  in  time  to  save 
his  life.  President  William  Howell  also 
died  in  great  distress  at  Council  Bluffs 
the  following  year  after  our  arrival  in  the 
United  States. 

"For  nearly  twenty  days  after  setting 
sail  from  Liverpool,  we  made  but  slow 
progress,  as  we  were  continually  beating 
against  head  winds  in  the  Irish  Sea,  try- 
ing to  reach  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  On 
Saturday,  March  22,  1851,  the  weather 
however,  was  calm  and  pleasant,  and 
Captain  Wilson,  according  to  his  usual 
custom,  was  walking  from  his  cabin  on 
the  quarter  deck,  when  he  placed  his  hand 
to  his  forehead  in  order  to  shade  his  eyes 
from  the  sun,  and  made  a  hasty  survey  of 
the  horizon.  Then  raising  his  eyes  for  a 
moment  he  scanned  the  upper  deep, 
whereupon  he  immediately  called  for  the 
officers  of  the  watch,  and  ordered  the 
men  of  both  watches  on  deck  for  the  pur- 
pose of  shortening  sail,  for  we  had  been 
running  under  all  the  canvass  the  good 
ship  was  able  to  carry,  including  studding 
sails  of  all  descriptions.  I  was  some- 
what surprised  to  hear  the  order  from  the 
master  of  rthe  vessel  to  shorten  sail  so 
suddenly,  when  we  were  only  drifting,  for 
our  speed  [could  not  be  called  sailing. 
I  ventured  to  inquire  of  the  captain  the 
reason  for  giving  such  a  positive  order  to 
the  men  of  both  watches  to  shorten  sail. 

He  replied:  "Don't  you  see  that  cloud 
yonder."  I  answered  inithe  .affirmative. 
"Well,  when  that  strikes  our  ship  we 
will  have  no  need  for  so  much  canvass." 
And  he  was  promptly  obeyed,  and  the 
men  worked  with  a  wilfthe  officers  urging 
them  continually  to  bear  a  hand,  in  which 
the  writer  lent  his  assistance. 
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'  'The  cloud  which  at  first  appeared  but  a 
trifle  larger  than  a  man's  hat,  increased 
rapidly  in  size,  and  advanced  to  all  appear- 
ance directly  towards  us.  By  this  time  the 
outrigged  sails  were  all  hauled  down,  and 
the  men  were  engaged  in  close  reefing 
the  main  topsail,  when  the  squall  struck 
the  ship,  causing  her  to  tremble  and  reel 
like  a  drunkard.  This  proved  to  be  as 
the  captain  had  expected,  a  regular  white 
squall,  the  fury  of  which  was  such  that  it 
carried  the  foremast  overboard,  and 
seriously  sprung  the  mainmast  at  the 
decks.  Several  of  the  men  barely  escaped 
being  carried  overboard  with  the  sails. 
The  stays  were  cut  loose  with  axes  in 
order  to  frdfe  the  ship  froth  the  mast  that 
was  hanging  by  her  side. 

"During  the  furling  of  the  sails  on  the 
main  mast,  word  was  passed  on  two  dif- 
erent  occasions  that  a  man  had  been 
blown  overboard.  At  this  the  captain 
raged  furiously,  using  much  blasphem- 
ous language,  as  he  attributed  the  acci- 
dent to  the  carelessness  of  the  men.  In 
the  meantime  the  ship  was  rolling  in  the 
sea  and  was  tossed  about  by  the  furious 
gale  to  such  an  extent  that  she  was 
thrown  on  her  beam  ends  and  became 
unmanageable.  The  men  up  aloft  were 
complaining  of  the  extreme  difficulty 
they  had  in  furling  the  sails,  remarking 
that  enormous  weights  seemed  to  be  at- 
tached to  them.  This  was  soon  proven 
to  be  a  positive  fact,  as  both  of  the  men 
that  were  blown  from  the  foot  ropes  and 
we,re  supposed  to  be  in  the  water,  were 
caught  in  the  belly  of  the  sail,  and  to  the 
great  surprise  of  all  hands,  they  were 
both  rescued  in  a  miraculous  manner. 
When  word  was  passed  to  the  officers  to 
that  effect,  the  captain  exclaimed:  "My 
God,  how  did  they  get  there! "  The 
night  was  fearfully  dark,  and  blew  a 
hurricane,  the  seams  of  the  ship  cracking 
and  admitting  water  into  the  hold. 

"When  the  first  order  was  given  to 
shorten  sail,  a  command  was  also  given 
for  all  persons  to  go  below,  and  for  the 
hatches  to  be  battened  down,  but  by 
permission  of  the  chief  officer,  the  writer 
and  a  companion  were  allowed  to  remain 
on  deck  to  assist  the  crew  in  any  way  we 
might  be  able.    .  As  soon  as   the  sails 


were  arranged  so  as  to  stand  the  storm, 
the  ship's  pumps  were  sounded,  when  it 
was  ascertained  that  there  was  already 
about  four  feet  of  water  in  the  hold,  the 
storm  having  then  raged  for  about  two 
hours.  Orders  were  immediately  given  to 
man  the  pumps.  The  water  at  that  time 
was  flooding  over  the  decks,  sometimes 
almost  knee  deep,  as  well  as  rushing 
through  the  seams  of  the  ship's  bottom 
into  the  hold;  this  was  about  eight  in  the 
evening. 

"Desiring  to  aid  and  assist  all  in  my 
power,  in  connection  with  my  companion 
(Edmund  B.  Fuller),  we  manned  one  of 
the  pumps,  placing  a  line  around  our 
bodies,  and  lashing  ourselves  to  the 
pump,  so  as  to  prevent  our  being  washed 
overboard.  The  storm  continued  with- 
out cessation  from  hour  to  hour,  and  the 
water  also  increased  in  the  hold  of  the 
ship,  which  was  determined  by  occasion- 
ally sounding  the  pumps.  About  mid- 
night everything  seemed  despondency 
on  board,  or  at  least  among  those  on  the 
deck,  the  captain  included,  as  there  was 
no  appearance  of  a  lull  in  the  storm. 

"Shortly  before  midnight  the  captain 
called  to  Mr.  Rogers,  the  first  officer, with 
an  oath,  summoning  him  to  his  presence; 
a  short  consultation  followed,  which  re- 
sulted in  a  call  for  Mr.  Hamilton,  the 
second  mate,  who,  with  the  expression  of 
several  oaths  from  his  superior,  was  com- 
manded in  about  the  following  words  to 
go  to  Elder  Wm.  Howell:  "You  go  to 
the  captain  of  the  Mormons  and  tell  him 
from  Captain  Wilson  that  if  the  God  of 
the  Mormons  can  do  anything  to  save 
the  ship  and  the  people,  they  had  better 
be  calling  on  him  to  do  so,  for  we  are 
now  sinking  at  the  rate  of  a  foot  every 
hour;  and  if  the  storm  continues,  we 
shall  all  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean 
before  daylight."  The  order  was  given 
in  such  a  tone  of  voice  that  I  heard  dis- 
tinctly what  was  said.  Mr.  Hamilton, 
however,  came  to  me,  and  in  his  kind, 
affable  way  (for  he  was  not  a  man  of  pro- 
fanity), reiterated  the  message  and  re- 
quested me  to  accompany  him  to  the 
Mormon  captain,  which  I  willingly  did. 
The  companion-way  was  at  once  un- 
barred, and  the  two  of  us  hurried  below 
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as  soon  as  the  vessel  was  in  a  position 
that  the  water  would  not  rush  into  the 
hold  while  we  passed  through.  Closing 
the  companion-way  after  us,  we  made 
our  way  to  Elder  William  Howell,  who 
had  charge  of  the  company  of  Saints. 
Finding  him  in  his  bed  we  aroused  him, 
and  delivered  our  message.  In  response 
he  said,  in  a  surprisingly  calm  tone, 
"Very  well.  You  may  tell  Captain  Wil- 
son that  we  are  not  going  to  the  bottom 
of  the  ocean,  for  we  embarked  from 
Liverpool  on  a  voyage  for  New  Orleans, 
and  we  will  arrive  safely  in  that  port. 
Our  God  will  protect  us."  Mr.  Hamilton 
returned  to  deliver  the  reply  to  Captain 
Wilson,  but  I  remained  with  my  brethren. 

"The  scene  between  decks  can  scarcely 
be  described;  all  was  confusion;  trunks 
and  packages  that  were  not  properly 
secured  were  rolling  and  sliding  from 
one  side  to  the  other.  Some  of  the  pas- 
sengers were  crying,  others  praying,  and 
again  others  trying  to  feel  composed. 
President  Howell  arose,  dressed  himself, 
and  called  a  few  of  the  brethren  (about 
twelve,  myself  included,)  to  his  side,  all 
of  whom  engaged  in  prayer,  one  after 
another,  as  directed  by  the  president, 
who  finally  prayed  himself.  While  he 
was  still  engaged  in  prayer,  I  noticed  a 
material  change  in  the  motion  of  the 
ship;  for  instead  of  her  rolling  and  pitch- 
ing, as  she  had  been  doing,she  seemed  to 
tremble  as  one  suffering  from  the  effects 
of  a  severe  cold.  Varied  thoughts  passed 
through  my  mind;  I  could  not  entertain 
the  idea  that  the  vessel  was  sinking,  nor 
could  I  realize  that  the  storm  had  so  sud- 
denly abated.  At  the  close  of  the  prayer 
of  President  Howell, all  responded  with  a 
hearty  Amen,  and  we  arose  from  our  posi- 
tion. President  Howell  then  remarked, 
"You  may  all  retire  to  .your  beds."  I 
returned  to  the  deck  to  find  that  the 
storm  had  miraculously  ceased;  the  wind 
had  gone  down,  and  the  waves  were 
stilled  immediately  round  about  the  ship, 
while  in  the  distance  the  billows  were 
still  raging.  The  vessel  trembled  and 
seemed  to  quiver  at  the  effects  of  so 
sudden  a  change. 

"We  continued  our  toils  at  the  pumps, 
and  at  length  the  dawn  of  the  Sabbath 


broke,  upon  us,  clear,  bright,  and  calm. 
Captain  Wilson  acknowledged  the  mir- 
aculous hand  of  God  in  our  preservation, 
exclaiming  that  he  had  done  all  he  could 
before  calling  on  the  "Mormons,  "and  that 
no  human  power  could  have  saved  the 
ship,  if  the  storm  had  not  ceased.  All  on 
board  also  seemed  to  acknowledge  the 
hand  of  God  in  their  preservation,  espe- 
cially the  Saints,  who  now  were  offering 
prayers  of  thanksgiving.        , 

"The  next  morning,  Sunday,  March 
23rd,  was  calm  and  bright,  and  the  sea.  as 
smooth  as  a  mill  pond  ;  not  a  ripple 
was  seen  on  the  face  of  the  great  deep, 
and  not  a  breath  of  air  was  felt  to  stir  the 
canvass  from  the  masts.  The  rescued 
vessel  seemed  to  enjoy  the  rest  brought 
to  her  by  the  miraculous  cessation  of  the 
fearful  storm  through  which  she  had 
passed;  the  wind  had  indeed  ceased,  and 
there  was  now  a  great  calm.  The  sailors 
were  busy  righting  up  the  tackling  of  the 
ship,  and  making  preparations  to  rig  a 
jury  mast  in  the  place  of  the  fore  top- 
mast that  had  been  carried  away,  while 
the  faces  of  all  who  came  on  deck  beamed 
with  joy  and  gratitude  for  their  marvelous 
escape  from  a  watery  grave.  The  Saints 
attired  themselves  in  clean  clothing,  and 
newly-shaved  faces  were  seen  for  the 
first  time  since  leaving  Liverpool.  There 
was  talk  of  holding  religious  services 
for  which  purpose  a  delegation  of  the 
Saints  waited  on  Captain  Wilson  in  order 
to  obtain  his  consent,  which  was  readily 
granted.  It  was  also  proposed  that  an 
opportunity  should  be  offered  for  those 
who  desired  it,  to  have  the  holy  ordinance 
of  baptism  attended  to,  for  several  of 
the  non-Mormon  emigrants  had  been 
converted  to  the  faith  of  the  Saints,  and 
now  expressed  their  conversion  by 
presenting  themselves  as  candidates  for 
baptism,  if  only  an  opportuuity  could  be 
obtained.  Accordingly,  one  of  the  largest 
barrels,  in  which  fresh  water  had  been 
stored  for  the  use  of  the  passengers,  was 
brought  out  and  placed  on  deck,  the 
head  of  the  same  was  removed,  a  short 
ladder  of  the  ship's  gangway  was  placed 
by  the  side  of  the  barrel,  and  another  on 
the  inside  which  gave  easy  access  in  and 
out  for  the  candidates.     The  barrel  was 
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then  filled  with  sea  water  to  the  depth  of 
a  man's  waist,  and  twenty-one  persons  of 
both  sexes  were  initiated  by  baptism 
into  the  Church. 

"The  following  day,  at  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  the  hands  of  the  Elders 
were  placed  upon  the  head  of  each  one 
who  had  been  baptized,  and  they  were 
confirmed  members  of  the  Church  and 
received  the  Gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
testified  with  much  rejoicing  and  praise 
to  God  to  the  joy  and  comfort  of  all 
on  board.  The  Holy  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  was  then  administered  to 
the  Saints,  and  many  who  had  been  sick 
were  healed  by  annointing  them  with  oil, 
the  laying  on  of  hands  and  the  prayer  of 
faith.  Thus  was  performed  one  of  the 
great  miracles  that  ushered  in  the  Gos- 
pel dispensation  to  the  people  of  Great 
Britain. 

"Some  time  afterwards  about  twenty 
others,  all  males,  were  baptized  in  the 
ocean,  by  means  of  a  platform,  impro- 
vised by  the  side  of  the  ship  by  placing 
one  of  the  hatches,  taken  from  the  main 
hatchway,  and  suspending  it  by  ropes  on 
the  surface  of  the  water.  Upon  this  Elder 
Thomas  Smith  and  other  attendants  took 
a  sitting  posture  with  their  feet  and  lower 
limbs  extending  down  into  the  water  of 
the  ocean,  having  first  placed  a  safety 
rope  around  their  bodies.  The  candidate 
reached  this  floating  stage  by  means  of  a 
rope  ladder  suspended  from  the  bul- 
warks of  the  ship,  each  provided  with  a 
stout  belt  around  his  waist,  such  as  was 
usually  worn  by  the  sailors,  and  also 
a  safety  rope  around  the  body.  The 
candidate  was  then  placed  in  a  sitting 
position  on  the  left  of  the  Elder  officiat- 
ing, who  grasped  the  belt  around  the 
waist  with  the  right  hand,  and  the  cloth- 
ing at  the  back  of  the  neck  with  the  left, 
and  both  hands  of  the  candidate  holding 
on  to  the  wrists  of  the  Elder.  In  this 
manner  the  candidate  was  placed  beneath 
the  briny  wave  and  brought  forth  there- 
from, and  thus  was  the  ordinance  of 
baptism  performed  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
where  soundings  were  then  unknown." 

"During  the  voyage,  fifty  persons  were 
baptized,  including  one  baptism  just 
prior    to  embarking  and   one  after  the 


arrival    of    the    company   at    New    Or- 
leans." 

Elder  William  Howell,  in  continuing 
his  narative  of  the  voyage,  says  that 
the  morning  and  evening  prayer  meet- 
ings were  held  on  deck;  also  the  preach- 
ing services,  at  which  five  or  six  of  the 
brethren  usuaUy  would  deliver  short 
interesting  addresses;  the  spiritual  gifts 
were  often  enjoyed  by  the  Saints,  such  as 
prophecy,  speaking  in  tongues  and  in- 
terpretation of  tongues,  besides,  the 
healing  of  the  sick,  the  casting  out  of 
evil  spirits,  etc.  The  daily  prayer  meet- 
ings were  held  at  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  at  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening.  Day  schools  were  also  held 
for  the  children  of  both  Saints  and  fellow 
passengers,  at  which  the  rudiments  of 
the  English  and  French  languages  were 
taught,  as  we\\  as  other  branches  of 
learning;  at  five  o'clock  in  the  evening 
lectures  were  given,  at  which  the  con- 
gregation would  sit  around  the  lecturer, 
on  the  deck  floor;  the  subjects  treated 
upon  were  various,  including  astronomy, 
geography,  agricultural  improvements, 
etc. 

The  provisions  and  water  served  out 
on  board  were  good, "and  the  cooking 
was  carried  on  in  the  gallery  by  three  of 
the  brethren,  who  worked  in  turns  of 
four  hours  each. 

During  the  voyage  two  infants  died,  and 
one  child  was  born. 

From  New  Orleans  this  company  of 
British  Saints  continued  the  journey  to 
St.  Louis,  Missouri,  on  the  steamer 
Atlantic. 

In  the  Organ  and  Reville,  a  Republican 
Newspaper  published  at  St.  Louis,  of 
May  9th,  1851,  the  following  notice 
appears: 

"The  steamer  Atlantic  arrived  yester- 
day morning  from  New  Orleans,  having 
on  board  two  hundred  and  forty  "Mor- 
mon" emigrants.  This  company  sailed 
from  Liverpool  on  the  ship  Olvmpus.  * 
*  *  Part  of  those  who  arrived  on  the 
Atlantic  were  detained  on  the  quarantine 
'on  account  of  a  man  being  sick  of  what 
was  supposed  to  be  cholera." 

Like  the  emigrants  who  had  arrived  in 
previous   companies,  part  of  the  Saints 
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who  had  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  the 
Olympus, stopped  temporarily  at  St  Louis, 
while  others  continued  the  journey  to  the 
Bluffs  on  the  steamer  Statesman,  together 
with  a  company  of  New  England  Saints, 
and  also  a  number  from  the  St.  Louis 
conference, including  Alexander  Robbins, 
who  had  presided  over  the  sanie. 

In  the  Frontier  Guardian  of  May  30th 
1851,  the  following  notice  was  published: 
"The  steamer  Statesman,  from  St. 
Louis,  thirteen  days  out,  arrived  at 
Kanesville  landing  on  Tuesday,  the 
twentieth  (May),  having  on  board  a  com- 
pany of  Saints,  under  the  care  of  Alex- 
ander Robbins,  late  president  of  the  St. 
Louis  conference.  Among  the  number 
of  passengers  were  President  Orson  Pratt 
from  the  British  Isles,  his  lady  and  family, 
en  route  for  the  Valley,  in  good  health 
and  spirits,  *  *  *  Elder  James  Mc- 
Gaw,  one  of  our  missionaries  from 
Texas,  and  our  celebrated  French  mis- 
sionary, Wm.  Howell  and  family,  who 
was  so  successful  in  making  converts 
crossing  the  Altantic  on  board  the  ship 
Olympus,  while  on  the  way  from  Liver 
pool  to  New  Orleans.  We  are  informed 
that  there  were  only  fifty-two  passengers 
on  board  the  Olympus,  who  did  not  be- 
long to  the  Church,  with  the  exception 
of  the  captain  and  crew,  and  out  of  that 
number  fifty  were  baptized  into  the 
Church  before  they  arrived  at  New 
Orleans;  and  no  less  singular  is  a  circum- 
stance that  occurred  on  the  Statesman. 
After  her  arrival  here  her  cooks  and 
deck  hands  left  her,  preferring  rather  to 
be  teamsters  across  the  plains  for  'Mor- 
mons' and  have  their  society  in  fair  Utah, 
than  remain  any  longer  as  cooks  and 
deck  hands  on  the  muddy  waters  of  the 
Missouri." 


The  account  on  hand  concerning  the 
Church  emigration  which  crossed  the 
plains  in  1851,  is  very  meagre;  it  ap- 
pears, however,  that  the  British  emi- 
gration was  joined  by  quite  a  number  of 
Saints  from  the  Eastern  States,  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  and  other  parts  of  the  country, 
and  that  all  crossed  the  plains  and 
mountains  in  regularly  organized  com- 
panies,   under  Captains  John  G.  Smith, 


Roswell  Stevens,  Abraham  Day,  L.  A. 
Shurthff,  James  W.  Cummings,  Gordon, 
John  Brown,  Father  Allred  and  others. 

The  first  company  or  companies  of  the 
season,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  wagons,  ■  left  Kanesville  about  the 
first  of  May,  led  by  Captain  John  G. 
Smith.  Under  him  Roswell  Stevens 
acted  as  captain  of  the  first,  Abraham 
Day  of  the  second,  and  L.  A.  Shurtliff 
of  the  third  fifty.  In  order  to  avoid 
crossing  the  larger  streams,  which  at  that 
time  of  the  year  were  much  swollen,  the 
company  took  a  new  route  following  the 
divide  between  the  Missouri  river  and 
the  Elkhorn  for  a  distance  of  nearly  two 
hundred  miles  in  a  northwesterly 
direction.  They  then  turned  westward, 
and  after  traveling  ten  days  longer,  they 
came  to  the  Elkhorn,  which  they  bridged 
and  crossed,  and  finally  reached  Loup 
Fork,  which  they  forded  on  Saturday, 
June  14th,  being  then  six  weeks  out 
from  Kanesville.  From  Loup  Fork  they 
crossed  sand  hills  by  hundreds,  and 
numerous  creeks  and  sloughs,  which 
they  bridged  with  grass  and  brush. 
After  considerable  travel  in  this  way,  they 
concluded  to  divide  the  company,  which 
was  done,  and  while  Captain  Stevens' 
fifty  continued  westward,  Captain  Day 
and  Shurtliff,  with  their  respective  fifties, 
also  known  as  the  second  and  third  di- 
visions, turned  southwest;  seventeen 
wagons  with  California  emigrants,  who 
traveled  with  them,  took  a  southerly 
course.  After  nine  days  travel,  the 
second  and  third  divisions  came  in  with 
the  California  wagons,  and  on  the 
twelfth  of  July  reached  the  Platte  bot- 
toms. Strange  to  say,  no  deaths  or 
serious  accidents  occurred  in  this  exceed- 
ing hard  and  wearysome  journey,  and 
only  four  head  of  cattle  were  lost. 

Most  of  the  companies  which  started 
from  Kanesville  after  Captain  Smith's,  left 
that  place  in  the  beginning  of  June.  In  the 
Frontier  Guardian,  of  June  13th,  1S51,  the 
Saints  who  had  notyet  started  for  the  Valley 
but  who  intended  to  go  that  season,  were 
urged  to  start  at  once,  and  not  cross  the 
Missouri  river  later  than  the  twentieth  of 
that  month.  They  were  also  advised  to 
keep  strong  guards  out,  so  as  to  protect 
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themselves  against  Indian  depredations, 
for  it  was  reported  that  the  Pawnees  and 
other  tribes  were  bent  on  mischief  and 
theft,  and  had  already  robbed  and  plun- 
dered several  companies  on  the  plains 
that  season. 

The  next  intelligence  about  the  emi- 
gration of  1851  was  given  by  Apostle 
Orson  Hyde,  who,  on  his  journey  from 
Kanesville  to  the  Valley,  wrote  from  the 
Platte  river,  one  hundred  and  eight  miles 
east  of  Laramie,  under  date  of  July 
twenty-second,  to  the  effect  that  he  and 
his  party  on  the  eleventh  of  that  month, 
near  a  branch  of  the  Loup  Fork,  were 
assailed  by  about  three  hundred  Pawnee 
Indians,  who  robbed  them  of  between 
seven  and  ten  hundred  dollars.  He  him- 
self lost  about  fifty  dollars  worth  of 
blankets,  gun,  clothing,  camp  furniture 
and  provisions,  besides  one  of  his  horses. 
The  forward  emigrants  were  at  the  date 
of  his  letter  nearly  at  Laramie.  Captain 
Smith's  three  companies  of  fifty  each 
were  not  robbed  by  the  Indians,  as  they 
had  passed  before  the  Pioneers  had  taken 
their  position  on  the  road.  Apostle 
Orson  Pratt,  returning  from  his  mission 
to  Great  Britain,  lost  his  horses  after 
crossing  the  Missouri  River,  and  it  was 
supposed  that  Omaha  Indians  stole  them. 
On  the  ninteenth  of  August,  seven  men 
arrived  in  Kanesville  from  California,  who 
reported  that  they  met  Almon  W.  Babbett 
and  company  fifty-five  miles  east  of  Salt 
Lake  City,  Apostle  Hyde  and  his  com- 
pany thirty-three  miles  west  of  Fort 
Laramie,  Captain  Smith  and  his  company 
on  the  first  of  August,  four  miles  west  of 
Laramie,  and  Roswell  Stevens'  company 
five  miles  east  of  the  fort;  Captain  Day's 
company  was  in  sight,  and  Captain  Cum- 
mings'  company  of  one  hundred  wagons 
were  met  ten  miles  west  of  Ash  Hollow. 
Shurtliff's  company  of  fifty  wagons  were 
met  five  miles  in  the  rear  of  Cummings' 
train,  and  Captain  John  Brown  with  the 
emigrating  poor,  twenty-two  miles  east 
of  Ash  Hollow.  Wilkins'  merchandise 
train,  consisting  of  ten  wagons,  with  a 
Scotch  company  in  the  rear,  were  met  at 
or  near  the  same  place  where  they  met 
Brown's  company;  also  Gordon's.  Next 
day  they  met  Father  Allred's  company 


west  of  Cold  Springs,  and  Apostle  Orson 
Pratt's  company  at  the  springs. 

These  different  companies  all  reached 
Great  Salt  Lake  City  in  safety,  the  last 
one  arriving  October  24th,  1851.  Millen- 
nial Slar,  Vol.  XIV,  page  322,  Erontier 
Guardian  of  Aug.  Sth  and  22nd,  {1851. 

Andrew  Jenson. 


"SMALL  SWEET  COURTESIES." 
Life  is  so  complex,  its  machinery  so 
intricate,  that  it .  is  impossible  that  the 
wheels  should  always  move  smoothly 
and  without  friction.  There  is  a  contin- 
ual straining  of  every  nerve  to  gain  and 
keep  a  place  in  this  over-crowded  busy 
world.  What  wonder  if  in  the  hurry  and 
pushing  the  rights  of  others  are  trampled 
or  completely  ignored,  when  every  indi- 
vidual is  in  such  haste  that  time  fails  for 
the  "small  sweet  courtesies  of  life  !" 

But  it  is  the  little  offices  of  friendship — 
the  encouraging  smile,  the  appreciative 
word,  the  thought  for  our  preferences, 
the  avoidance  of  our  predjudices — which 
make  life  easier,  and  which  lessen  in  a 
marvelous  degree  all  its  worries  and 
perplexities.  For  nothing  prevents  fric- 
tion so  perfectly  as  the  exercise  of  what 
we  sometimes  disdainfully  call  the  minor 
virtues.  As  though  one  should  be  en- 
dowed with  truth,  and  yet,  lacking  pru- 
dence and  delicate  insight  and  circum- 
spection, wound  with  sharp  needle  pricks 
the  sensitive  hearer.  We  do  not  care  to 
be  constantly  reminded  of  our  failings. 
"Faithful  are  the  wounds  of  a  friend," 
but  friends  too  often  show  a  fondness  for 
the  scalpel,  and  lay  bare  our  pet  weak- 
nesses in  a  truthful  but  exceedingly 
uncomfortable  fashion. 

A  gentlewoman  never  fails  in  the  small 
sweet  courtesies.     Instinctively  she  re- 
spects the  feelings  of  others,  and  having 
the  golden  rule  by  heart,  it  is  from  her 
that  all   lovely,  love  compelling  graces 
flow.     "In  her  tongue  is  the  law  of  kind- 
ness," and  she  has  the  ready  tact  which 
takes  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to 
render  the  lives  of  others  happier, 
"And  every  morning,  with  'Good-day,' 
Makes  each  day  good." 
Her  winning  smile  and  gentle  ministra- 
tions, her  soft  voice  and  unfailing  sym- 
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pathy,  insure  herself  always  a  ready  wel-  by    an   atmosphere  of   genial  warmth  ! 

come,  and,  like   the  sun,  she  "finds   the  The  little  every-day 'and  all-day  thought 

world   bright,    because  she  first  makes  for  others  is  not  hard  to  some  gracious 

it  so."  natures  imbued   with   the  rare  virtue  of 

The  fairy  tale  of  our  young  days  has  a  self  forgetfulness;  but  to  those  who  long 

peculiar    charm    and    attraction.       The  for  tne  admiration   of  their  fellow-crea- 

courteous,    cheerful  maiden   who  draws  tureSi  the  practice  of  the  small  sweet 

water  for  the  withered    old  crone,  and  courtesies  can  be  recommended  as  an 

who    listens    to    her,   and    replies    with  unfailing  means  of  gaining  that  approba- 

amiability,  is  rewarded  with  the  gift  of  tion>    Mr.  Browning  expresses  it  thus: 

uttering  pearls  and  diamonds;   and,  in  „  >Twas  her  thinking  of  others   made  you 

the  less  romantic  German  version,  Frau  thmk  of  her  •• 

Holle  bestows  gold  pieces  as  the  reward  Jn  his  exquisite  portrait  poem>    «My 

of  civility  and  diligence  with  that  delight-  Love„    Lowell  has  translated  into  the 

ful  prodigality  so  characteristic  of  fairy-  divjner  ]anRUage  of  poetry  the  words  of 

land.  .     . 

The   small    sweet    courtesies    are    so  "  

,.     .     .    n                                     ...  "She  doeth  little  kindnesses 

potent  in  their  influence  upon  our  daily  „.,  .  ,         v .              ,             , 

r                                                                    ,  Which  most  leave  undone  or  despise; 

life,  softening  its  asperities,  rounding  its  For  naught  that  sets  an  heart  at  ease 

angles,  and  insensibly  compelling  imita-  And  giveth  happiness  or  peace, 

tion.    For  who  could  be  churlish,  or  even  is  low  esteemed  in  her  eyes." 

cold  and   indifferent,    when   surrounded  Harper's. 


IN  SUN  AND  SHADE. 
Under  the  trees,  when  the  sunlight  beats, 
With  all  that  fierceness  of  tropic  power, 
Which  blisters  and  burns  on  unshaded  streets, 
Wilted  humanity  hour  by  hour. 

Under  the  trees ! 
Under  the  trees,  where  the  shadows  fall, 

As  full-orbed  Luna  in  silence  moves; 
In  mystic  moments,  what  dreams  enthrall, 
The  voiceless,  sauntering,  hopeful  Loves. 
Under  the  trees ! 
Under  the  trees,  in  the  sombre  wood, 

Where  the  rivulets'  music  lulls  to  sleep; 
And  nature  tells  in  her  happiest  mood, 
Those  secrets  none  but  her  favorites  keep, 
Under  the  trees ! 
Under  the  trees,  'mid  the  moods  of  life, 

Tried  or  prospered,  nay,  left  alone, 
In  sun  or  shadow,  in  peace  or  strife, 
There  ever  is  rest,  though  the  pillow  be  stone. 
Under  the  trees ! 
Under  the  trees — though  an  unknown  grave 

May  keep  the  ashes  of  you  and  I; 
An  angel's  kiss  will  redeem  the  brave, 
And  passport  give  to  the  worlds  on  high  ; 
Under  the  trees ! 
Under  the  trees,  on  the  other  side, 

None  here  so  weary  but  there  have  rest : 
Oh,  soul  impatient,  God  will  provide, 
And  give  thee  all  that  for  thee  is  best ; 
Under  the  trees ! 

H.   IV.  NaisHtt. 
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From  the  day  that  Winthrop  and  his 
company  left  England,  there  was  a  set- 
tled determination  on  the  part  of  the 
Puritans  to  establish  a  government  of 
their  own.  They  came  in  the  interest  of 
their  religion,  in  which  they  aimed  to  be 
free,  but  they  had  never  known  a  separ- 
ation of  church  and  state,  nor  did  they 
ever  intend  such  a  separation  should 
arise.  Independence  in  religion  meant 
independence  in  the  state.  It  is  true  that 
certain  religious  rites,  such  as  rharriages 
and  funerals,  were  matters  of  state,  or  at 
least  celebrated  under  civil  and  not  re- 
ligious form;  but  this  was  not  because 
they  actually  intended  that  there  should 
be  a  separation  of  church  and  state,  as 
that  separation  is  understood  to-day.  It 
was  more  a  manifestation  of  dislike  for 
Rome,  and  they  endeavored  to  reverse 
the  whole  order  of  Catholic  ceremonies. 
It  was  more  the  manner  of  celebrating 
these  ceremonies  that  they  aimed  to  cor- 
rect, than  it  was  the  resistance  of  church 
influence,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  why 
writers  should  praise  them  so  much  for 
reforms  they  never  intended  to  make. 
Their  theory  carried  to  its  logical  results 
would  be  to  create  as  many  common- 
8* 


wealths  as  there  were  religious  profes- 
sions. By  bringing  their  charter  with 
them,  and  the  means  they  adopted  to 
get  it  on  this  side  of  the  ocean,  fully 
showed  that  they  intended  that  there 
should  be-  little  interference  with  their 
affairs  on  the  part  of  England.  It  was 
not  long  before  their  growth  and  pros- 
perity attracted  the  attention  of  the 
mother  country,  and  a  demand  for  the 
charter  was  made.  They  had  been  from 
the  beginning  fully  determined  not  to 
part  with  it,  and  they  now  even  proposed 
to  fight  for  its  protection.  Instead  of  the 
charter  they  sent  a  petition  to  the  crown. 
They  adopted  a  waiting  policy,  offered 
excuses,  made  explanations,  and  avowed 
their  loyalty — in  fact  they  were  willing  to 
do  almost  anything  but  give  up  their 
charter,  and  the  policy  of  delay  served 
them  well.  When  Richard  Cromwell 
succeeded  his  father  they  paid  but  little 
respect  to  his  government;  but  in  1660 
Charles  II.  returned  to  the  throne  of  his 
father,  and  in  him  they  had  a  different 
monarch  to  deal  with.  They  sent  in  a 
"congratulatory  and  lawly  script,"  but 
received  only  a  formal  and  vague  reply. 
The  Massachusetts  Colony  had  become 
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too  important  to  escape  the  king's 
notice,  besides  numerous  complaints 
came  to  his  ears.  There  were  probably 
two  motives  which  prompted  these  com- 
plaints, on**  religious  freedom,  the  other 
political  greed.  Foreign  governors  were 
sent  them,  some  aiming  to  be  fair,  but 
all  desiring  to  enforce  the  will  of  the 
king  in  at  least  some  plausible  manner. 
But  these  governors  were  looked  upon 
from  the  beginning  with  more  or  less  sus- 
picion and  dislike,  not  always  because 
they  were  objectionable,  but  because 
they  saw  in  them  a  practical  result  of  the 
abridgment  of  their  charter.  From  the 
beginning  the  royal  governors  were 
placed  at  a  disadvantage,  as  their  pay 
for  services  rendered,  was  to  come  from 
the  appropriation  of  the  colonial  govern- 
ment. Some  were  disposed  to  yield  and 
make  themselves  agreeable  to  enrich 
their  coffers,  others  muttered  and  asked 
to  have  a  regular  salary  voted,  and 
others  quarreled  with  the  government. 
These  contests  widened  the  breach  and 
created  a  determination  on  the  part  of 
the  mother  country  to  enforce  its  will. 
The  Episcopalian  religion  was  the  state 
religion  of  England  and  respect  must  be 
paid  to  it  in  Boston.  At  first  a  secular 
place  for  worship  was  appointed;  and 
then  an  irresistible  demand  for  the  Old 
South  Church,  the  meeting  house  of  the 
colonists.  It  was  a  severe  blow  to  their 
pretensions  but  they  gave  way.  It  was  in 
these  struggles  that  King's  Chappel  was 
built  and  still  forms  an  important  land- 
mark in  Boston's  history. 

England  and  the  Colonists  in  the  early 
settlement  of  New  England  had  a  common 
foe  and  a  common  grievance.  On  the 
European  continent  the  French  and 
English  were  at  war,  and  on  this  the 
French  and  Puritans.  After  France  had 
lost  her  principal  interests  in  America, 
and  the  common  foe  had  disappeared 
from  the  field,  domestic  quarrels  arose. 
It  is  often  said  that  no  more  potent  cause 
of  domestic  strife  exists  than  financial 
differences.  The  family  disturbance  be- 
tween the  mother  country  and  the  col- 
onies was  mostly  due  to  money  matters, 
and  the  determination  by  the  former  that 
the  latter  should  bear  part  of  the  burden 


of  the  French  wars,  envoked  a  hostility 
that  was  never  removed.  There  were 
two  acts  famous  in  the  history  of  that 
period:  The  Navigation  Act  and  the  Sug- 
ar Act  of  1733.  The  former  required  that 
all  goods  brought  into  the  port  be 
brought  in  English  vessels  manned  by 
English  sailors,  and  the  latter  placed 
duties  on  molasses,  sugar,  rum, etc.  These 
were  the  acts  of  a  foreign  government 
whose  mandates  the  colonists  had  sought 
to  evade.  They  could  hardly  be  expect- 
ed to  carry  out  any  law  made  contrary  to 
such  fundamental  laws  of  human  govern- 
ment. Smuggling  became  a  notorious 
profession,  and  little  respect  was  ever 
paid  to  the  law.  The  officers  sent  to  en- 
force the  laws  did  not  bring  with  them 
the  moral  restraint  which  responsibility  to 
a  constituency  imposes,  and  were  chiefly 
concerned  in  enriching  themselves.  At- 
tempts were  made  to  correct  the  evils, 
and  the  court  consented  to  issue  writs  of 
assistance  by  which  officers  could  make 
forcible  entries  into  the  houses  and  bus 
iness  places  of  the  people  for  the  purpose  0} 
seizing  smuggled  goods.  Young  James 
Otis,  arising  lawyer  of  Boston,  made  him- 
self famous  in  resisting  the  measure  when 
it  was  brought  before  the  court.  His 
was  not  a  studied  legal  argument,  but  an 
appeal  to  the  patriotism  of  the  court  and 
country.  "Then  and  there  the  child  of 
Independence  was  born"said  John  Adams 
at  a  later  period.  The  irritation  was  still 
further  increased  bypassing  that  most  fam- 
iliar of  all  acts,  "The  Stamp  Act,"  an  act 
requiring  business  and  public  documents 
to  receive  certain  graduated  stamps  to 
make  them  valid.  When  news  of  the 
act  reached  Boston,  the  people  went 
wild.  Grenville,  its  author,  was  hung  in 
effigy,  minute  guns  were  fired,  bells 
were  tolled  and  flags  hung  at  half  mast. 
The  people  refused  to  use  the  stamps, 
and,  as  a  result,  business  was  almost 
entirely  stopped  The  ports  were  closed, 
the  custom  house  officials  were  idle,  and 
vessels  could  not  sail.  It  was  a  veritable 
political  strike.  But  affairs  soon  changed 
in  England,  a  new  ministry  came  into 
power,  and  Pitt  the  Prime  Minister  re- 
joiced that  the  Americans  had  resisted. 
The  resistance  created  some  apprehen- 
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sion  in  England.  The  people  bound 
themselves  not  to  receive  or  use  goods 
manufactured  abroad,  and  their  action 
was  potent  enough  to  make  itself  felt 
among  the  merchants  of  London  who 
were  heavy  losers  in  consequence. 
These  popular  demonstrations  of  resis- 
tance to  the  king's  authority  brought 
about  his  determination  to  use  force,  and 
in  1768  warships  landed  in  Boston  two 
regiments  of  soldiers,  who  camped  on 
the  Commons  which  were  then  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  city,  but  now  in  the 
center.  The  people  were  not  disposed 
to  be  consigned  to  the  condition  of  a 
Roman  province,  and  resisted  the 
presence  of  soldiers  in  their  midst. 
Street  quarrels  became  frequent  and 
more  violent  until,  on  the  evening  of 
March  5th,  1770,  "the  soldiers,  irritated  by 
the  jeers  and  menaces  of  the  street 
crowds,  fired  upon  the  citizens.  Three 
men  were  killed  and  eight  wounded — 
two  of  them  mortally.  The  hostility  of 
the  people  was  fully  aroused,  and  in 
answer  to  their  demand  the  soldiers  were 
marched  out  of  town.  The  "Boston 
Massacre,"    as    this    episode  is   usually 


styled,  took  place  at  the  head  of  State 
Street,  in  front  of  the  State  House.  The 
street  at  that  time  extended  down  to  the 
long  wharf  which  ran  far  out  into  the 
harbor.  Just  east  of  the  State  House 
was  Faneuil  Hall,  where  the  people  con- 
gregated to  receive  the  ardor  and  en- 
thusiasm of  the  patriotic  orators  of  those 
exciting  times.  Both  these  buildings 
still  occupy  their  ancient  site,  the  former 
being  used  as  a  railroad  office,  the  latter 
as  a  meat  market  below  and  an  assembly 
hall  above.  March  5th  was  celebrated 
every  year  after  this  first  revolutionary 
struggle,  till/the  fourth  of  July  came  to 
take  its  place. 

The  party  system  of  government  has 
always  found  a  fruitful  source  of  gain  in 
territorial  and  provincial  discussion.  The 
home  constituency  always  receives  con- 
sideration and  some  degree  of  fairness, 
because  it  has  power;  but  no  policy  in 
colonial  affairs  could  escape  criticism. 
They  often  brought  parties  into  power 
and  as  often  disrobed  them.  Walpole, 
while  prime  minister  let  the  colonists  take 
care  of  themselves,  and  Pitt  showed 
great  liberality  towards  them;  but  others 
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were  more  ambitious  to  maintain  what 
they  styled  the  honor  and  majesty  of  the 
mother  country.  For  the  colonies  there 
was  no  security,  no  rest,  no  peace,  and 
not  a  fair  modicum  of  self  respect  as 
long  as  they  were  made  the  occasion  of  so 
much  party  hostility  in  England.  One 
party  levied  a  tax,  another  took  it  off  all 
articles  except  perhaps  one  or  two;  but 
neither  dared  question  the  right  of  the 
parent  government  to  tax  the  colonies 
without  any  colonial  representation  in 
parliment,  or  without  the  consent  of  those 
concerned.  It  can  not  in  fairness  be 
said  that  England  passed  and  carried  out 
many  oppressive  measures.  It  was  the 
uncertainty  of  their  condition  and  the 
principles  at  stake  which  created  the 
great  discontent  in  the  New  World. 
Duties  were  removed  from  most  every 
article  except  tea,  as  an  act  of  concilia- 
tion, and  the  price  was  so  brought  down 
on  that  as  to  make  its  price  in 
America  what  it  would  have  been 
without  a  duty.  The  colonies  had 
vowed  they  would  not  use  jt;  but  it  col- 
lected in  such  quantities  on  the  hands  of 


London  merchants  that  they  determined 
to  bring  it  to  Boston  and  sell  at  such  low 
rates  as  to  offer  an  irrisistible  temptation 
to  the  people.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
patriots  were  equally  determined  that  it 
should  not  enter  the  port  and  warned  the 
consignees  accordingly.  Public  meet- 
ings were  held.  Faneuil  Hall  and  the 
Old  South  Church  rang  with  patriotic 
opposition  to  an  invasion  of  the  charter. 
Nevertheless  the  ship  loads  of  tea  came. 
The  people  were  aroused  to  a  state  of 
frenzy.  Some  dressed  as  Indians  and 
joined  others  in  throwing  the  tea  over- 
board into  the  harbor.  To  such  an  overt 
demonstration,  England  could  make  but 
one  answer.  The  Boston  Port  Bill  was 
at  once  enacted  by  which  the  port  was 
closed  and  commerce  directed  in  other 
channels.  It  was  a  severe  blow  to  the 
town  and  was  enforced  by  the  presence 
of  British  men-of-war.  This  was  by  far 
the  harshest  measure  adopted  by  the 
English  and  the  first  act  of  war. 
Wharves  were  idle,  warehouses  empty, 
and  business  had  practically  ceased. 
The   country  felt  the  blow  and   every- 
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where  sympathy  went  out  for  Boston. 
General  Gage  was  sent  in  command  of 
the  army  which  he  landed  and  stationed 
on  the  Commons  and  old  Fort  Hill.  The 
latter  has  been  leveled  and  where  it 
stood  immense  business  establishments 
have  been  erected.  It  was  one  of  the 
three  mountains  famous  in  earlier  days. 
The  colonists  showed  no  indications  of 
submission.  In  earlier  times  they  had 
given  way  and  submitted,  though  unwill- 
ingly; but  now  they  felt  themselves 
strong.  They  had  behind  them  the 
sympathy  of  the  country,  and  though 
the  arbitrary  act  was  confined  to  Boston, 
it  was  a  warning  to  the  other  colonies 
which  took  up  the  cause.  Congresses 
had  met,  adopted  protests,  and  formed 
temporary  unions.  When  Boston  was 
first  taken,  thousands  of  the  patriots  left 
the  city  and  joined  the  militia  in  the  pro- 
cess of  formation  throughout  the  country. 
Eleven  thousand  soldiers,  courtiers, 
and  the  tories  held  full  sway  in  the 
city.  A  large  proportion  of  the  mer- 
chant classes  espoused  the  cause  of 
England.  Their  influence  had  been 
strong  for  many  years.  They  had 
been  largely  successful  in  former  years 
in  holding  the  opponents  of  English 
rule  within]  certain  limits,  and  were 
responsible  for  many  concessions 
made. 

Active  preparations  for  war  were 
going  on  in  the  country  and  vicinity 
of  Boston.  Stores  of  ammunition 
were  collected  and  the  militia  trained. 
General  Gage  was  not  a  man  of 
prompt  action,  and  his  policy  was 
fatally  stupid.  He  made  one  or  two 
attempts  to  seize  the  stores  of  ammu- 
nition, marched  a  part  of  his  army  to 
Concord  to  seize  the  stores  there,  and 
suffered  a  disgraceful  defeat.  He 
fortified  the  city  and  cooped  up  the 
army  within  it,  leaving  the  two  most 
important,  natural  forts  unoccupied, 
one  on  the  north  at  Charlestown,  the 
other  on  the  south  at  Dorchester  Heights. 
These  favorable  points  were  occupied  by 
the  colonists.  As  soon  as  Gage  saw  the 
militia  drawn  up  behind  some  breast- 
works which  had  been  made  during  the 
night  at  Charlestown, he  crossed  the  river, 


and  after  a  heavy  loss  and  two  retreats 
from  the  fire  of  the  Americans,succeeded 
in  gaining  the  summit  of  the  hill.  The 
battle  was  in  favor  of  the  colonists,  and 
fully  demonstrated  that  they  could  and 
would  fight.  The  effects  of  this  early 
battle  aroused  the  country;  the  colonies 
became  one  in  their  united  resistance  to 
the  mother  country,  and  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill  was  ever  alter  a  synomyn  of 
American  patriotism.  A  large  shaft  has 
been  erected'on  the  spot,  and  thousands 
climb  to  the  top  of  it  every  year  and  view 
the  country  round  about. 

Washington  had  by  this  time  been 
appointed  by  a  colonial  congress  to  take 
command  of  the  American  army,  and  on 
the  third  of  July,  1776,  reached  Cam- 
bridge, where,  beneath  the  old  elm  tree, 
he  unsheathed  his  sword,  and  formally 
took  command  of  the  militia,  which  was 
from  then  and  forever  after  to  be  styled 


Bunker  Hill  Monument. 

the  American  army.  Washington  took 
possession  of  the  Dorchester  Heights, 
and  occasionally  threw  a  cannon  ball 
into  the  city,  creating  just  enough  menace- 
to  force  the  British  to  evacuate.  Looking 
back  at  this  period  of  time  it  seems   in- 
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conceivable  that  an  English  general  could 
have  been  so  stupid.  It  is  easy  to  imag- 
ine that  results  would  have  been  different 
if  some  of  England's  great  generals  had 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  army.  Such 
conduct  can  hardly  be  explained  on  any 
rational  grounds,  and  one's  mind  is  best 
satisfied  by  saying  that  it  was  one  of 
those  things  that  was  to  be.  The  seat  of 
the  war  was  transferred  elsewhere,  and 
Boston,  though  furnishing  her  quota  of 
men  and  money,  was  left  in  peace  to  re- 
store her  commerce  and  enterprise.  But 
the  changes  in  the  condition  of  the  city 
were  greater  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. All  the  tory  element  of  New 
England  was  found  in  Boston.  In  the 
country  the  people  everywhere  espoused 
the  popular  cause. 

When  the  army  left  the  city  more  than 
a  thousand  tories  followed  it.  Others  had 
left  when  the  first  disturbances  arose. 
The  rich  merchant-class  and  officials  had 
been  loyalists.  They  had  built  many 
elegant  homes  and  gave  a  certain  bril- 


liancy to  Boston  for  those  days.  But  the 
brief  struggle  with  England  had  demoral- 
ized business;  the  short  period  of  war 
had  left  parts  of  the  city  desolate,  where 
houses  had  been  burned  and  homes  de- 
serted. The  population  of  twenty-five 
thousand  before  the  war  fell  off  to  half 
that  number  after.  The  enterprising  and 
well-to-do  country  people  came  in  to  take 
the  place  of  the  English  aristocrats.  The 
life  and  social  condition  of  Boston  had 
all  changed,  and  it  seemed  to  be  set 
back  in  a  material  way  a  hundred  years. 
The  whole  country  felt  the  depression 
which  followed  the  war,  and  Boston 
shared  with  the  rest.  It  ceased  to  occupy 
the  foremost  political  importance  in 
America  as  it  had  done  before.  The 
days  of  its  heroism  were  over,  and  the 
whole  character  of  its  political  history 
has  changed.  For  the  part  it  took  in  the 
early  struggles  it  has  been  justly  honored, 
and  the  old  landmarks  of  those  revolu- 
tionary scenes  have  become  venerable  in 
the  eyes  of  the  nation.     Jos.  M.  Tanner. 


MARCIA. 
A  Story  of  Ancient  Rome. 

BY     "LAERTES." 


CHAPTER    I. 
THE   CHRISTIAN   MARTYR. 

The  rays  of  the  setting  sun  shone  with 
parting  splendor  on  the  walls  and  arches 
of  ancient  Rome.  The  broad  and  turbid 
Tiber  surged  along  its  course,  fretting  and 
murmuring  at  its  banks,  and  carrying  its 
load  of  alluvium  to  the  sea.  The  bridge 
stretching  across  its  width  was  reflected 
in  its  bosom,  but  the  image  was  destroyed 
by  the  roughness  of  the  river's  surface 
and  the  turgidity  of  its  waters.  Far 
beyond  the  line  of  the  western  hills,  the 
sun  shone  on  the  level  surface  of  the  sea, 
stretching  in  amber  continuity  to  the  Pil- 
lars of  Hercules,  and  bearing  on  its  bosom 
the  wealth  of  many  a  merchant  prince. 

On  the  east,  the  great  Capitoline  Hill 
raised  its  abrupt  front  against  the  sky, 
bearing  on  its  summit  the  edifices  so 
characteristic  of  Rome's  grandeur. 

The  narrow,  crooked  streets  near  the 
theatre  of  Marcellus  were  thronged  with 


a  noisy  concourse  of  people,  all  threading 
their  way  to  that  resort,  and  filling  the 
air  with  the  oaths  in  which  the  Latin 
language  was  so  rich. 

"By  Jupiter,"  said  one  of  the  throng,  a 
young  man  of  noble  mien  and  graceful 
bearing,  "If  the  city  does  not  witness 
scenes  of  turmoil  before  this  night  is  done, 
my  brain  has  lost  its  power  of  augury. 
See  how  those  birds  are  flying  along  the 
northern  wall  of  the  city.  It  is  now  the 
time  of  the  evening  sacrifice,  and  such  a 
direction  in  the  flight  of  the  birds  when 
the  priest  has  drawn  his  quadrants  in  the 
dust,  forebodes  not  well  for  the  .peace  of 
our  night." 

His  companion,  to  whom  this  remark 
was  made,  was  of  a  more  thoughtful 
cast  than  its  author.  He  was  not  so  tall, 
but  he  was  of  greater  strength.  His 
hair,  a  dark  brown,  fell  in  neglected  but 
beautiful  masses  over  his  shoulders,  and 
his    clear    brown   eyes    shone    with    the 
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brilliance  andsoftness  of  the  Italian  skies. 
His  gaze  was  directed  toward  the  ground 
for  a  time  before  he  made  answer  [to  his 
companion. 

"And  dost  thou  think,"  he  said  at 
last,  "that  the  Might  of  those  birds,  aim- 
less as  it  is,  can  influence  the  fate  and  the 
peace  of  cities  and  of  nations?  For  mine 
own  part,  I  am  inclined  to  think  with  one 
of  our  greatest  sages,  that  the  direction 
of  the  birds  has  that  to  do  with  the  fate 
of  the  city  which  the  sooth-sayers  desire, 
and  not  that  which  the  gods  intend." 
i"Wouldstthou  throw  doubt  and  distrust 
on  the  predictions  of  the  priests?"  asked 
the  first  speaker  in  astonishment.  "Thy 
belief  would  throw  us  back  to  the  con- 
dition of  our  rude  and  barbarous  ances- 
tors, who  depended  entirely  on  the  fates 
as  they  were  worked  out  by  the  hand  of 
Jupiter,  without  the  chance  of  preparation 
for  their  strange  vicissitudes.  But  since 
the  glorious  light  of  augury  has  burst 
upon  us — since  the  gods  have  given  signs 
whereby  we  may  become,  through  fore- 
knowledge, masters  of  our  fates,  who 
would  desire  to  return  to  the  ignorance 
and  helplessness  of  the  past?  Since  we 
are  enabled  to  read  in  the  sacrifice  and  in 
the  movements  of  the  fowls  of  heaven 
the  designs  of  the  gods,  why  should  we 
wish  to  lose  this  divine  power  and 
privilege  and  thus  become  servants  instead 
of  masters  of  our  destiny?  No,  Claudius, 
thy  theory  is  food  for  skeptics  and  those 
who  live  in  fear  and  uncertainty:  for  me, 
let  me  but  feel  that  I  know  my  future,  and 
I  can  meet  it  without  a  desire  to  mitigate 
its  conditions.  Such  knowledge  makes 
me  strong,  for  it  fills  me  with  that  courage 
which  laughs  at  difficulty,  and  calls  dis- 
couragement liar  !  " 

His  companion  smiled  somewhat  sadly 
as  Decius  uttered  these  words.  "And 
have  these  mysterious  fates  told  thee  thy 
future,  and  thus  prepared  thee  for  its 
trials?"  he  asked,  in  a  tone  of  mingled 
sadness  and  amusement. 

"No,  Claudius,"  answered  the  other, 
"but  it  is  my  intention  soon  to  repair  to 
the  temple  and  hear  the  auguries  of  the 
priests  concerning  my  destiny,  and  thus 
shall  I  prepare  to  meet  my  fates." 

"Decius,"  said  his  companion,  turning 


his  eyes  toward  the  west,  "I  wish  to  tell 
thee  of  thoughts  which  have  sprung  up 
in  my  heart  during  the  few  days  just 
past,  which  I  feel  must  throw  more  light 
on  our  future  than  the  rude  and  meaning- 
less incantations  of  wickedmen  ever  can." 

Decius  turned  eyes  of  astonishment 
toward  his  friend,  but  respectfully  awaited 
his  further  remarks.  A  few  moments  of 
silence  ensued,  during  which  Claudius 
seemed  engaged  in  revolving  in  his  mind 
the  manner  in  which  the  avowal  of  his 
faith  could  best  be  made. 

"There  is  a  strange  sect  whose 
presence  in  our  city  has  created  consider- 
able comment,  and  whose  peculiar  wor- 
ship has  brought  upon  them  the  anger  of 
the  emperor;  I  refer  to  the  sect  called 
Nazarenes  " 

At  this  word  his  companion  started  and 
turned  toward  Claudius  a  face  in  which 
were  mingled  sorrow  and  anger,  but  the 
latter  was  so  absorbed  in  his  own  medi- 
tations that  he  saw  not  his  companion's 
look.  Slowly  and  thoughtfully  he  con- 
tinued: "I  have  heard  much  concerning 
these  strange  persons,  and  have  been 
told  that  they,  through  the  man  whom 
they  follow,  who  has  been  slain  but  now 
lives,  possess  the  power  of  divination  to 
a  more  wonderful  degree  than  it  is  held 
by  the  priests  and  augurs  of  yonder 
temple." 

Then  for  the  first  time  did  Claudius 
turn  toward  his  companion  and  behold 
the  look  on  his  face.  Feeling  from  the 
way  his  remarks  had  been  received,  that 
it  would  not  be  wise  for  him  to  tell  more 
at  that  time,  he  averted  his  eyes  again, 
and  uttered  in  a  careless  way  this  re- 
mark: "I  have  often  wished  to  hear 
more  of  this  peculiar  sect,  but  as  you 
doubtless  know,  their  worship  is  always 
secret  and  unknown  to  all  but  those 
of  their  own  faith,  and  I  know  not  one  of 
them  who  could  inform  me  of  their 
gatherings." 

Casting  his  eyes  in  the  direction  of  his 
friend,  Claudius  saw  that  the  look  of 
anger  had  departed,  and  in  its  place  was 
one  of  expostulation.  "I  have  also 
heard  much  of  this  strange  sect,"  said 
Decius,  "but  what  I  have  heard  has  not 
impressed  me  in  their  favor.      Dost  thou 
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know,  they  are  even  accused  of  harbor- 
ing treasonable  thoughts  against  our 
noble  Emperor  Nero,  and  have  pro- 
nounced him  not  only  capable,  but  guilty, 
of  the  most  unnatural  crimes.  By  the 
gods !  if  I  had  heard  one  of  their 
accursed  tongues  make  this  declaration, 
I  would  have  torn  it  from  his  perjured 
mouth!" 

In  his  anger,  Decius  failed  to  notice  the 
look  of  pain  with  which  Claudius  re- 
ceived this  avowal,  and  he  continued  ^his 
remarks:  "But  thou,  my  dear  Claudius, 
art  far  too  noble  to  enter  into  any  of  their 
plots  of  treason,  even  in  sympathy;  I 
cannot  believe  thee  guilty  of  even  a 
treasonable  thought  against  the  holy 
person  of  our  Emperor.  And  Marcia, 
my  dear  sister!  It  has  ever  been  my 
desire  that  she  should  become  thy  wife. 
She  is  virtuous,  devout,  and  lovable,  and 
I  know  you  are  suited  to  each  other. 
Oh,  Claudius,  let  me  not  hear  from  thy 
lips  a  mention  of  the  odious  Christians, 
nor  suspect  that  thou  art  guilty  of 
sympathy  for  them,  or,  dearly  as  I  love 
thee,  thou  shalt  become  mine  enemy  !" 

With  these  words,  Decius  led  the  way 
into  the  theatre,  and  the  friends  were 
soon  interested  in  the  amusements  there 
conducted. 

Tier  upon  tier  of  seats  rose  on  all  sides 
of  the  vast  oval  pit,  filled  with  eager  and 
excited  spectators.  Nero,  in  his  throne 
of  gold,  and  surrounded  by  the  men  and 
women  of  the  court  in  their  amber  seats, 
was  the  center  of  the  crowd's  interest 
previous  to  the  opening  of  the  games. 
His  cruel  and  piercing  eye  shed  its  bale- 
ful glare  on  all  around  him,  but  so  en- 
amored were  the  people  with  him  for  the 
magnificent  sights  he  had  provided  and 
was  still  providing  for  their  amusement, 
that  they  saw  not  its  fiendish  flame,  but 
ascribed  its  brightness  to  the  nobility  of 
its  owner. 

Soon  a  loud  shout  announced  the 
opening  of  the  games,  and  all  eyes  were 
turned  in  the  direction  of  the  arena.  A 
fierce  tiger,  just  released  from  its  cage, 
bounded  with  a  frightful  scream  into 
the  sand  of  the  pit,  lashing  its  sides  with 
its  tail,  and  scattering  foam  from  its  lips. 
Majestically  it  walked  around  the  arena, 


while  its  liberators  hastily  retreated  to 
places  of  safety.  A  fearful  roar  an- 
nounced the  appearance  of  another 
monster,  and  a  noble  lion  bounded  from 
its  cage.  Snuffing  the  air  and  pawing  the 
sand,  the  king  of  beasts  darted  toward  his 
antagonist.  The  monsters  closed  in  a 
death  struggle.  For  some  minutes  nothing 
was  heard  but  the  roars  and  screams 
of  the  combatants,  and  nothing  seen  but 
the  blood,  sand,  foam,  and  hair  flying 
from  the  infuriated  beasts.  At  length 
one  animal  emerged  from  the  chaos; 
the  lion,  with  a  satisfied  roar,  stalked 
majestically  away,  disclosing  the  tiger 
struggling  in  the  throes  of  death.  Cheer 
after  cheer  from  the  multitude  greeted 
the  termination  of  the  conflict,  and  a  loud 
demand  arose  for  a  repetition  of  the 
terrible  scene. 

Three  hyenas  were  turned  into  the  pit, 
and  with  their  hideous  noise  and  sham- 
bling gait  rushed  toward  the  victorious 
monarch.  The  conflict  no  tongue  can 
describe.  For  an  incredible  space  of 
time  the  combatants  roared,  screamed, 
and  struggled  in  the  terrible  battle,  and 
at  its  close  the  lion  and  two  of  the 
hyenas  lay  expiring  in  their  gore,  while 
the  third  ungainly  beast  retired  victorious 
from  the  fray. 

Again  the  clamorous  demand  arose, 
but  at  this  instant  the  Emperor  stood  up 
in  his  place  and  thus  addressed  the 
.throng:  "My  noble  friends,  your 
anxiety  for  a  continuation  of  the  sport 
does  you  honor.  Nothing  is  so  praise- 
worthy as  the  ability  to  look  unmoved  on 
scenes  of  blood.  These  glorious  ani- 
mals have  to-day  shown  us  how  we, 
as  brave  men,  should  meet  our  foes,  and 
the  dames  and  maidens  have  shown  their 
nobility  of  birth  and  training  in  their 
ability  to  gaze  with  pleasure  upon  the 
glorious  conflict.  But  I  have  yet  a  scene 
in  store  for  you,  which  will  put  to  shame 
the  one  just  witnessed,  for  it  will  show 
how  the  criminal  can  meet  his  noble 
enemy  the  lion,  and  vanquish  him,  or 
perish  in  the  conflict.  But  'tis  no  idle 
offense  that  has  brought  to  this  terrible 
situation  the  man  now  standing  in  the 
arena.  He  has  opposed  the  puny  force 
of    his    arm  against   me,    the  Emperor 
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of  all  Rome  !  He  has  said  that  our  gods 
are  powerless  to  help  us  in  our  extremi- 
ties !  He  has  called  our  priests  and 
augurs  impostors  and  liars  !  He  has  said 
that  a  great  and  terrible  destruction 
awaits  this  strong  nation,  and  that  this 
will  be  a  result  of  the  sins  of  its  Emperor 
and  its  people  !  Is  there  one  among  you 
who  would  say  that  the  sentence  of 
death  has  not  been  justly  passed  upon 
him?  I  would  rather  mine  own  body 
occupied  the  place  of  his,  than  that 
such  sacrilege  should  go  unpunished ! 
But  he  shall  not  perish  unheard."  Then 
addressing  the  unfortunate  prisoner,  the 
Emperor  continued  thus:  "Thou  hast  a 
chance  to  answer  these  terrible  accusa- 
tions, and  deny  or  affirm  them.  Thy 
only  chance  for  life  is  in  the  withdrawal 
of  all  that  thou  hast  said  derogatory  to  the 
nation  and  Emperor.  Speak,  Nazarene!" 

At  the  sound  of  the  last  word, Claudius 
uttered  an  exclamation  of  despair  and 
started  violently.  Observing  this  move- 
ment, Decius  asked  him  if  he  knew  the 
man.  "Nay,"  answered  he;  "but  the 
mention  of  the  sect  brought  to  my  mind 
the  conversation  we  had  while  on  our 
way  hither,  and  I  feel  a  corresponding 
pity  for  the  victim." 

Ingenuous  as  was  this  reply,  it  failed  to 
reassure  Decius,  who  regarded  his  com- 
panion with  severe  and  suspicious  eyes 
during  the  reply  of  the  condemned 
Christian.  Drawing  himself  up  to  his 
full  height,  the  prisoner  spoke: 

'Thy  torture,  O  Emperor,  has  no  ter- 
rors to  me,  to  equal  the  pangs  of 
conscience  I  would  suffer  if  I  proved 
recreant  to  the  sublime  trust  placed  in 
me,  and  regarded  by  me  as  dearer  than 
life  or  comfort.  What  is  death  but  the 
opening  of  a  new  life,  where,  with  him 
who  perished  for  our  salvation,  we  may 
live  in  perfect  bliss  and  gaze  unmoved 
upon  the  terrible  destruction  so  soon 
to  visit  you!  Yea,  proud  Emperor,  thou 
mayest  well  start  in  feigned  surprise,  for 
thy  conscience,  black  as  heathen's  soul 
even  now  accuses  thee  of  thy  crimes! 
Where  is  thy  mother?  Her  blood, 
guilty  though  it  was,  cries  from  the 
ground  for  vengeance  on  thee,  her  mur- 
derer !  Where  is  thy  brother?  His  body, 
*8* 


filled  witli  the  poison  of  thy  administer- 
ing, pollutes  the  earth,  which  never 
ceases  to  cry  unto  the  only  true  God  for 
vengeance  !  Yea,  writhe,  thou  accursed 
one,  and  try  to  hide  thy  fearful  deeds,  for 
as  God  dwells  above,  thou  shalt  have 
need  to  howl  for  terror  soon  !  For  when 
thou  layest  this  city  waste  in  fire,  and 
murderest  its  innocent  inhabitants,  as 
thou  now  murderest  me,  thou  shalt  call 
on  thy  gods  to  deliver  thee  from  the 
pangs  of  thy  remorse,  but  thou  shalt 
then  see  the  impotency  of  those  deities, 
and  shalt  spill  thine  own  blood,  to  escape 
the  vengeance  of  thine  enemies!" 

Doubtless  the  Christian,  who  was  now 
thoroughly  aroused  to  his  prophetic 
theme,  would  have  said  more,  had  not 
the  cries  of  the  multitude  drowned  his 
voice.  "Sacrilege  against  the  gods  and 
the  Emperor!"  they  cried  as  in  one 
voice.  "Let  the  lion  be  released,  or  the 
gods  will  smite  us  all!" 

During  the  utterance  of  the  doomed 
man's  words,  Claudius  had  sat,  leaning 
forward,  a  most  intense  expression  of 
mingled  sorrow  and  faith  upon  his  counte- 
nance. At  the  cries  of  the  populace,  his 
face  blanched,  and  as  the  furious  lion 
rushed  from  its  cage,  he  covered  his  eyes 
with  his  hands,  and  groaned  aloud. 

The  Christian  made  no  attempt  at  self- 
defence.  He  awaited  the  shock  of  the 
encounter  with  the  calmness  which  had 
characterized  all  his  actions,  and  as  the 
monster  approached,  his  arm  was  ex- 
tended toward  the  beast.  At  this, 
Claudius,  uttering  a  cry,  rushed  from  the 
building.  With  a  horrid  growl,  the  lion 
embedded  his  claws  and  teeth  in  the 
breast  of  the  Christian,  who  fell  to  the 
ground  dead. 

A  loud  cheer  from  the  infuriated 
throng  greeted  this  event,  and  then  the 
crowd  pushed  into  the  street.  Decius 
sought  Claudius  in  all  directions,  but  his 
search  was  vain,  and  he  sadly  walked  to- 
ward his  home,  his  mind  filled  with  the 
thought  that  his  friend  had  become  a 
Christian.  In  the  meantime,  Claudius 
had  preceded  Decius  to  the  latter's 
home,  and  had  there  been  greeted  by 
Marcia,  the  beautiful  sister  of  his  friend. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  Utah  and  Salt 
Lake  City: 

I  wish  to  assure  you  that  I  appreciate 
very  much  the  compliment  of  this  invi- 
tation to  be  present  and  speak  to  you 
of  a  matter  that  lies  very  near  to  my 
heart.  I  am  exceedingly  interested  in 
the  association  that  is  holding  its  grand 
meeting  in  this  tabernacle  for  the  last 
few  days.  If  there  is  anything  that  is 
better  for  young  people  than  another, 
after  religion,  it  is  the  love  of  education 
and  culture.  I  am  glad  to  know  that 
these  young  men  and  women  are  syste- 
matically pursuing  a  course  of  education 
and  growth.  Education  is  the  great  lever 
that  shall  lift  the  world  up  from  vice  and 
degradation.  Education  is  the  great  key 
that  shall  unlock  the  storehouse  of  nature, 
and  shall  put  into  your  hands  as  willing 
slaves,  the  great  powers  of  nature.  Edu- 
cation is  the  sunlight  that  shall  drive 
away  the  mists  and  miasmas  of  ignor- 
ance, vice,  and  superstition.  Education 
is  the  sunlight  that  shall  show  you  the 
face  of  your  God,  and  lead  you  to  know 
His  love  for  you. 

I  should  hesitate  to  occupy  your  time 
and  trust  my  ability  to  interest  you,  did  I 
not  feel  that  every  man  and  woman 
should  be  interested  in  everything  that 
tends  to  show  God's  goodness  to  us, 
that  tends  to  elevate  manhood  and 
womanhood.  We  are  approaching  a 
great  epoch  in  the  history  of  civilization. 
Already  the  great  nations  of  the  earth 
and  the  islands  of  the  sea  are  collecting 
their  treasures  and  bringing  them  up  to 
show  as  a  thank  offering  to  God  for  His 
goodness  and  mercy  to  all.  Already 
upon  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan,  a 
few  miles  from  the  hum  and  the  noise 
of  a  million  and  a  half  of  people,  a  city 
is  approaching  completion,  a  city  of 
buildings  of  magnificient  proportions,  of 
great  architectural  beauty.  These  palaces 
are  to  be  the  store  houses  in  which  shall 
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be  placed  the  offerings  of  men,  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  brain,  of  the  heart,  and  of  the 
hand  of  man ;  products  of  the  sea  and  of  the 
soil  and  of  the  mine.  Already  the  plow- 
share has  turned  the  soil  that  shall  pro- 
duce exposition  grain;  already  the  forge 
and  smelting  furnace  are  smelting  expo- 
sition ore;  already  the  choicest  products 
of  your  quarries  are  being  worked  by 
skillful  men  to  show  to  the  world  your 
marbles,  your  granites,  and  your  precious 
stones;  already  the  spinners  are  weaving 
their  beautiful  fabrics  to  delight  your 
eyes. 

No  money  has  been  spared  in  this 
undertaking.  The  president  of  the  direc- 
tory told  me  just  before  I  left  home  that 
it  would  be  very  difficult  to  obtain  in  all 
the  world  enough  insurance  to  cover  the 
value  of  the  wonderful  products  that 
shall  be  on  exhibition  at  this  exposition. 
Sixty-seven  countries  have  already  ac- 
cepted invitations  to  participate.  Japan, 
that  far  away  country  in  Asia,  has  appro- 
priated six  hundred  thousand  dollars 
with  which  to  show  the  value  of  her  pro- 
ducts. The  State  of  Illinois  has  appro- 
priated eight  hundred  thousand  dollars 
with  which  to  properly  set  forth  her 
resources. 

I  should  be  glad  to  talk  to  you  longer 
and  tell  you  of  the  general  work  of  the 
fair,  but  I  want  to  talk  to  you  of  what  the 
women  are  doing  in  the  fair.  Some  little 
time  after  Congress  had  decided  to  cele- 
brate the  quadricentennial  of  the  discov- 
ery of  America,  and  had  appointed  a 
commission  of  gentlemen  who  formed 
their  plans  on  a  comprehensive  scale,  a 
large  party,  stimulated,  no  doubt,  by  a 
patriotic  woman,  introduced  a  bill  into 
Congress,  asking  for  the  appointment  of 
a  board  of  women,  to  serve  on  all  de- 
partments of  the  board  where  women's 
work  was  expected,  and  in  the  perform- 
ance of  other  work.  This  was  a  great 
step  in  advance  for  women;  and  it  is  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  our  country 
that  women  have  been  invited  to  partici- 
pate in  a  department  of  the  country's 
government.  This  was  the  result  of  the 
sensible  ideas  of  women.  The  members 
of  the  commission,  as  soon  as  this  board 
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was  appointed,  vied  with  each  other  in 
their  desires  to  give  us  great  opportu- 
nities and  full  scope.  They  put  into  our 
hands  all  the  interests  of  women  all  over 
the  world.  They  have  made  us  the 
official  channel  through  which  all  women 
and  organizations  of  women  may  come 
into  connection  with  the  fair.  This 
opportunity  we  seized  upon,  to  bring  out 
everything  that  would  elevate  and  show 
the  value  of  women  in  the  world. 

We  are  making  great  efforts  to  have  in 
the  competition  exhibition,  everything 
that  women  have  ever  done.  It  will  be  a 
great  surprise  to  these  gentlemen  to  find 
how  generally  women  have  occupied  all 
positions,  if  I  mention  to  you  that  we 
have  discovered  women  blacksmiths, 
women  wagoners,  and  one  of  the  best 
ranches  in  California  is  owned  and  run  by 
a  woman.  We  have  found  women  shoe- 
makers, and  in  fact  the  women  nowdays 
are  doing  about  everything  they  please. 
We  are  not  satisfied  with  showing  simply 
what  the  women  in  this  part  of  the  world 
are  doing,  but  we  haveinvited  our  sisters 
from  all  over  the  world  to  join  in  this 
great  enterprise.  Mrs.  Palmer,  our  pres- 
ident, is  a  lady  combining  every  charac- 
teristic that  is  beautiful  and  delightful. 
She  is  beautiful,  winsome  in  her  manner, 
displaying  those  qualities  of  mind  and 
heart  which  should  win  everyone.  Mrs. 
Palmer,  our  president,  in  her  visit  abroad 
last  summer,  by  her  personal  aquaintance 
has  been  able  to  interest  some  of  the 
noblest  men  and  women  of  Europe  in  the 
fair.  In  England,  the  Princess  Christine, 
a  lady  of  great  ability,  a  daughter  of 
Queen  Victoria,  is  head  of  the  world's 
fair  commission  board  of  women.  In 
France,  Madam  Carnot,  and  others  of 
prominence,  are  greatly  interested  in  the 
women's  department  of  the  fair.  The 
French  nation  has  appointed  a  commis- 
sion of  women,  and  has  appropriated  a 
sum  of  money  to  pay  all  the  expenses  at- 
tendant upon  their  exhibits.  Germany, 
Russia,  Scandinavia,  and  in  fact  most  of 
the  European  countries  have  appointed 
commissions  of  women  also.  Mexico 
and  most  of  the  great  advanced  South 
American  states  have  appointed  women 
commissions  also.     Last  summer,  a  lady 


from  China  went  to  India,  empowered  to 
confer  with  a  princess  of  that  country,  a 
woman  of  most  humane  disposition,  who 
has  taken  a  great  interest  in  the  poor 
child  widows  of  that  land,  providing  them 
with  schools,  homes,  etc.  This  princess 
we  hope  will  be  able  to  induce  the  gov- 
ernment of  India  toappoint  a  commission 
of  women  for  the  world's  fair,  a  most  un- 
heard-of thing,  for  women  are  looked 
upon  as  little  better  than  nothingthere. 

We  have  a  woman's  building  at  the 
fair,  which  was  given  us  by  the  gentle- 
men. It  is  most  beautifully  located,  and 
I  want  you  to  remember  that  this  build- 
ing is  yours,  women  of  Utah;  it  belongs 
to  all  the  women  of  the  world.  As  I  said, 
it  is  most  beautifully  located,  command- 
ing a  fine  view  of  the  grounds.  At  the 
right  is  the  great  horticultural  building.at 
the  left  the  state  building  of  Illinois,  while 
in  front  stretches  out  a  noble  view  of  the 
best  buildings  of  the  fair.  On  the  roof 
of  this  structure  is  a  garden  with  fountains, 
where  the  weary  visitor  may  sit  and  rest 
in  quietness  and  view  the  magnificent 
scene.  From  the  lower  Moor  will  be  steps 
leading  down  to  the  lagoon,  where  laun- 
ches, etc.,  will  convey  visitors  to  other 
parts  of  the  grounds;  or,  if  they  prefer 
land  transportation,  an  electric  road  will 
furnish  rapid  transit. 

On  the  lower  floor  of  this  building  we 
intend  to  display  all  the  benevolences  of 
women;  we  shall  have  offices,  head 
quarters,reading  and  writing  rooms,  etc., 
also  a  large  assembly  room  for  women 
and  organizations  of  women  to  assemble 
and  discuss  organizations,  or  listen  to 
lectures.  We  shall  have  on  this  floor  a 
library  with  books  written  only  by  women, 
and  we  have  written  some  very  good 
ones.  We  shall  have  also  a  model 
hospital,  with  trained  nurses,  physicians, 
etc.  We  shall  have  a  model' kitchen, 
with  all  modern  labor-saving  machinery 
useful  in  such  a  place;  here  distinguished 
teachers  will  give  lessons  in  the  best 
methods  of  obtaining  the  most  nutriment 
with  the  least  possible  expense.  We 
shall  also  have  a  colonial  exhibit,  which 
will  show  you  the  methods  of  life  and 
thought  of  the  people  in  the  early  part  of 
the  history  of    our   country.     We  shall 
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have  an  exhibit  showing  the  advance  of 
women.  We  expect  to  show  that  women 
have  always  been  a  great  factor,  though 
unsuspected,  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
For  cycles  and  ages  great  planetary 
systems  rolled  through  space,  without 
clash  and  noise,  luminous  bodies  came 
and  went,  and  great  comets  would  ter- 
rify at  times  with  their  peculiar  flights. 
For  ages  no  one  suspected  the  great  laws 
which  held  them  in  space  and  told  them 
when  to  come  and  when  to  return.  But 
after  a  series  of  cycles  and  ages,  men  dis- 
covered that  .God  was  back  of  all  this, 
that  He  had  originated  the  plan  and  the 
purpose  and  the  law  by  which  all  these 
were  governed,  and  that  even  the  flying 
comet  was  subject  to  his  own  law.  So  in 
the  dominion  of  men.  We  intend  to  show 
that  there  has  been  a  quiet,  but  irresisti- 
ble force  governing  the  decrees  of  men, 
and  softening  their  hard  natures.  This 
force  has  been  woman. 

Professor  Putnam  of  Yale  College  and 
head  of  the  bureau  of  ethnology,  has  had 
in  Mexico  quite  a  number  of  scientists 
and  has  been  making  researches  in  regard 
to  the  habits  and  manner  of  life  of  pre- 
historic man.  We  expect  to  show  you 
some  very  great  things  from  his  investi- 
gations. He  has  already  found  in  that 
country  many  of  the  utensils,  etc.,  and 
even  some  of  the  remains  of  the  people 
themselves,  wrapped  in  the  mummy  bands 
in  which  their  bodies  were  buried.  Pro- 
fessor Putnam  tells  us  that  the  condition 
of  women  at  the  earliest  time  was  pitiable 
indeed;  that  she  was  pursued  as  you 
have  seen  the  hawk  pursue  the  gentle 
dove;  that  she  was  captured  and  slain, or 
forced  to  submit  to  terrible  indignities. 
Later  on,  her  faith  and  her  intelligence 
and  her  gentle  influence  made  for  her  a 
better  place  in  the  economy  of  the  times, 
and  she  became  the  home  maker.  In 
those  early  days  the  women  did  all  the 
work,  while  the  men  followed  the  chase, 
or  lolled  in  indolent  ease.  And  a  curious 
fact  has  been  developed  by  these  excava- 
tions: it  has  been  discovered  that  in  those 
days  the  men  wore  all  the  jewelry,  the 
bracelets  and  the  false  hair  and  other 
things  now  usually  assumed  by  the 
women. 


It  is  an  astounding  reflection  that  the 
women  were  the  first  inventors;  they 
manufactured  the  household  utensils  from 
various  materials,  even  using  moulded 
clay  and  baking  it  in  the  sun.  They  were 
the  first  that  took  the  coarse  vegetable 
fiber  and  twisted  it  carefully  for  their 
clothes,  or  from  the  wool  or  hair  of 
animals  and  the  down  of  birds,  made 
warm  fabrics.  They  were  the  first  bas- 
ket makers,  and  some  of  those  early 
baskets  have  never  been 'surpassed  for 
beauty  and  durability,  they  were  also 
the  first  dyers,  dyeing  their  articles  with 
juices  of  plants. 

I  have  endeavored  to  give  you  some 
idea  of  what  the  women  of  the  world 
have  done,  and  are  doing. 

The  board  of  lady  managers  has  also 
taken  another  step.  At  first  no  provision 
was  made  for  the  very  ones  we  love  the 
best; — nothing  had  been  done  for  the 
children.  The  children  should  have  a 
building,  and  the  lady  managers  have 
decided  to  put  up  a  building  for  them. 
It  will  cost  twenty  thousand  dollars,  and 
it  will  take  another  twenty  thousand  to 
run  it.  This  we  expect  to  erect,  and  we 
want  the  young  ladies  to  give  entertain- 
ments, concerts,  etc.,  and  raise  the 
money  to  carry  on  this  building.  Here 
mothers  can  bring  their  babies  and  put 
them  in  the  care  of  competent  nurses, 
while  they  go  and  enjoy  the  fair.  We 
shall  check  the  babies,  just  as  we  would 
check  baggage,  and  you  can  go  away 
with  your  check,  and  know  that  the  little 
ones  will  be  safe. 

Then  we  intend  to  have  a  kinder- 
garten, and  we  shall  also  have  a  room 
where  your  children  will  be  instructed  in 
regard  to  the  peoples  of  various  lands, 
their  habits,  modes  of  life,  and  peculiar- 
ities of  dress;  and  competent  ladies  will 
take  these  children  in  charge. 

It  is  a  wish  very  near  the  hearts  of  the 
board  of  lady  managers,  that  as  many 
women  as  possible  may  enjoy  this 
occasion,  and  have  the  benefit  of  the 
growth  and  culture  attendant  upon  a 
visit  to  the  fair.  Consequently,  an 
association  of  the  board  of  lady  man- 
agers is  endeavoring  to  construct  a  num- 
ber   of   dormitories,    in    which    women 
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may  take  lodgings  with  perfectly  respec- 
table surroundings,  at  a  slight  cost  of 
probably  thirty-five  cents  a  day.  We 
want  to  make  it  possible  for  every 
woman  that  can  leave  home,  to  come. 
We  do  not  wish  any  money  considera- 
tion to  hinder  them.  To  help  them  to 
attend  we  shall  have  five  dormitories, 
capable  of  accommodating  one  thousand 
people  each.  There  will  also  be  ap- 
pointed another  corps  of  lady  man- 
agers. 

There  are  also  three  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  teachers  in  the  United  States, 
and  if  anyone  ought  to  have  the  advan- 
tage of  this  growth  and  culture,  it  is  the 
teacher  who  cares  for  our  children,  who 
instructs  them,  and  shows  them  the  way 
of  life.  We  must  broaden  and  ennoble 
our  lives.  We  have  been  working  and 
laboring  with  the  boards  of  education  in 
Chicago;  and  they  have  almost  promised 
to  grant  us  the  use  of  twenty  of  their 
largest  and  most  beautiful  schoolhouses, 
near  the  fair,  with  fifteen  rooms  each,  of 
thirty  by  sixty  feet;  these  rooms  we  in- 
tend to  fit  up  as  dormitories  for  visiting 
teachers,  where  the  teachers  can  have  a 
cheap  but  respectable  lodging,  under  the 
care  of  the  lady  managers.  All  these 
things  are  done  to  make  it  possible  for 
you  to  come. 

Men  and  women  of  Utah,  you  have  a 
glorious  heritage.  You  breathe  a  higher 
and  purer  air  than  most  of  your  brethren; 
your  eyes  constantly  rest  upon  one  of  the 
most  glorious  landscapes  with  which  God 
has  ever  blessed  the  vision  of  man;  your 
soil  yields  most  abundant  growth;  you 
are  environed  by  mountains  with  hearts 
of  gold  and  veins  of  silver,  and  sinews  of 
iron ;  you  have  magnificent  resources. 
It  remains  for  you  to  take  advantage  of 
this  opportunity  to  show  to  the  world  the 
wealth  and  the  grandeur  that  God  has 
given  you.  You  must  unite  yourselves 
together  ;  there  must  be  no  political 
parties  ;  there  must  be  no  sectarian 
division,  you  must  be  brethren  and  sis- 
ters. And  sisters  of  Utah,  you  must 
work  for  your  own  land;  you  must  bring 
to  the  great  fair  your  products  and  your 
most  glorious  things. 

You  have  a  most  beautiful  site  at  the 


Fair,  you  have  as  large  an  amount  of 
space  as  Montana,  Nevada,  and  Idaho. 
And  the  day  set  apart  for  your  celebration 
is  the  twenty-fourth  of  July,  a  most  glor- 
ious one  in  your  history.  On  that  day 
your  speakers,  your  great  men,  will 
gather  together,  and  the  people  will 
gather  around  your  house,  to  hear  what 
God  has  done  for  Utah,  and  what  you 
have  done  for  yourselves.  Now,  you  want 
to  see  what  you  can  do.  You  must  be 
brave.  You  will  have  the  board  of  lady 
managers,  and  I  trust  you  will  lift  up  the 
hands  of  these  women,  and  all  the  women 
that  shall  hereafter  be  appointed.  You 
must  have  Columbian  Clubs.  I  wish 
every  one  of  these  Young  Men's  Mutual 
Improvement  Associations  would  this 
winter  resolve  itself  into  a  Columbian 
Club,  with  a  view  of  advancing  and  dis- 
playing your  own  resources,  and  showing 
what  Utah  is.  We  wish  the  Young  ladies 
would  do  the  same.  Every  city,  every 
hamlet,  and  every  town  must  have  one  of 
these  Columbian  Clubs.  You  must  get 
so  enthused  with  this  spirit,  that  you  will 
wish  to  give  to  Utah  the  highest  place 
among  her  sister  states  and  territories. 

We  want  to  see  everybody  at  the  fair. 
It  may  be  that  some  of  those  I  see  before 
me  will  never  see  the  gates  of  the  fair 
open.  They  show  by  their  whitened  hair 
and  furrowed  cheeks  that  they  will  soon 
see  that  celestial  city,  where  God  has  in 
store  for  them  scenes  and  joys  that  no 
earthly  fair  can  produce.  But  I  want 
the  young  men  and  the  young  women  to 
come  to  the  fair.  You  can  by  economy 
get  the  money,  for  you  will  find  all  the 
expenses  not  very  heavy.  You  cannot 
afford  to  miss  this  culture.  Do  not  let 
your  beautiful  country  take  second  or 
third  place.  Every  man  and  woman  of 
you  must  put  your  shoulders  to  the  wheel 
and  help  to  make  your  representation 
second  to  none.  I  hope  to  see  you  all  at 
the  fair.  The  culture  you  thus  obtain  will 
make  you  nobler  mothers  and  grander 
wives,  and  you  will  go  forth  side  by  side 
with  your  brothers,  to  elevate  and  ennoble 
the  world. 


In  infancy  levity  is  a  beauty,  in   man- 
hood a  fault,  in  age  a  vice. 


LITERARY  VALUE  OF  THE  BIBLE.* 


The  proprieties  of  the  occasion,  my 
brethren  and  sisters,  demand  of  me  but  a 
very  few  remarks.  Any  person  who  has 
faith  in  God,  approaches  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures with  gratitude  and  reverence.  They 
come  fragrant  with  the  divinity  of  a 
higher  life,  and  they  indicate  to  us  the 
character  of  life  which  we  should  lead 
upon  the  earth.  They  possess  many 
advantages,  and  they  have  a  great  many 
characteristics.  Not  alone  does  the  Bible 
possess  literary  value,  but  it  has  stood 
for  nearly  twenty  centuries  as  the  great 
beacon  light  of  civilization.  In  mediaeval 
times,  in  the  darkness  of  the  ages  which 
have  passed,  it  has  stood  out,  indicating 
the  faith  to  be  followed  by  men,  and 
marking  out  that  course  which  would 
secure  divine  approval. 

It  has  indeed  been  the  light  which  has 
been  set  upon  a  hill,  guiding  men  in  the 
way  to  civilization,  and  opening  up  to 
their  view  the  character  of  life  which 
should  be  led  by  them. 

It  is  impossible  to  prescribe  any  stand- 
ard of  literary  value  for  the  Bible,  because 
each  age  judges  in  its  own  way  of  the 
literature  in  a  different  one.  You  no 
doubt  are  aware  that  the  greatest  men 
that  have  giv*§h  us  their  famed  produc- 
tions, in  their  day  have  met  with  con- 
tumely and  reproach,  and  their  great 
productions,  which  we  now  recognize  as 
having  immortalized  their  names,  were 
scarcely  read,  but  found  a  place  in  quiet 
receptacles  and  corners  in  worn-out 
buildings.  But  now  those  who  read  the 
productions  of  these  men  testify  to  the 
merit  of  the  works  which  emanated  from 
their  brain. 

But  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Scriptures, 
in  my  humble  opinion,  present  to  the 
world  the  greatest  literary  work  that  has 
ever  been  seen  or  read  by  man.  The 
greatest  poets  and  the  greatest  writers 
alike  have  recognized  the  truth  of  this 
remark.  You  might  allude  to  the  divine 
epic  which  has  been  given  by  Dante,  and 
to  that  greater  one,  which  the  immortal 
Milton  unfolded  to  our  view,  to  demon- 
strate the  truthfulness  of    this    remark. 

*  Lecture  delivered  by  Elder  Wm.  H.  King, 
at  the  General  Conference  of  the  Y.  M.  M.  I.  A., 
in  the  Tabernacle,  Salt  Lake  City,  June  5,  1892 


All  the  poets  and  the  great  literati  that 
the  world  has  seen  during  the  last  sixteen 
hundred  years,  have  gone  with  their 
little  buckets  to  the  mighty  perennial 
spring  which  flows  forth  from  the  Scrip- 
tures to  vivify  and  invigorate  the  world; 
and  they  have  gone  there  to  be  refreshed, 
and  for  the  source  of  their  inspiration, 
and  have  never  gone  away  without  being 
satisfied. 

Some  people  think  that  literature 
should  be  confined  to  belles  letters;  they 
would  narrow  the  scope  and  contract 
the  meaning  of  the  term;  but,  in  the 
broadest  and  most  proper  sense,  litera- 
ture is  that  which  leads  the  mind  to 
higher  light  and  presents  more  of  faith, 
of  hope,  of  culture,  and  of  perfection  to 
men;  enabling  them  to  make  stepping 
stones  of  their  dead  selves,  to  reach  a 
higher  and  holier  position. 

Need  I  say  that  we  have  in  the  Scrip- 
tures the  source  of  inspiration  of  the 
great  English  writers?  The  very  first 
gleeman,  or  poet,  that  ever  shone  out 
in  the  darkness  of  Anglo-Saxon  days, 
has  given  to  us  the  thoughts  resulting 
from  the  perusal  of  the  Scriptures  by 
the  humble  man  that  lived  in  the  wilds 
of  Kent;  and  the  first  poem,  so  termed, 
that  has  been  given  to  the  Anglo  Saxon 
race,  was  inspired  in  the  heart  o(  Caed- 
mon  by  his  reading  or  hearing  read  the 
precious  words  which  have  been  given 
through  inspiration  and  are  recorded  in 
Holy  Writ.  We  have  in  Ca^dmon's 
paraphrase  of  the  Bible  the  foundation 
of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  in  that  there 
are  many  pages  of  the  former  which 
show  a  close  relationship  to  the  latter; 
indeed,  Milton  has  gleaned  much 
thought  and  beautiful  language  and  ex- 
pressions from  this  man,  who  lived  long 
before  the  days  of  Alfred  the  Great. 
You  must  remember  that  Csedmon  was 
but  a  humble  servant  in  the  monastery, 
but  following  the  inspiration  given  to  him 
by  the  word  of  God,  he  sang  in  beautiful 
and  grateful  words  the  character  of  God, 
His  mercy,  and  His  divinity. 

After  this,  another  work  was  written, 
bringing  into  harmony  and  solidifying  the 
English  language,  shaping  it  until  the 
master  hand  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer  should 
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mould  it  into  the  beautiful  form  in  which 
we  now  see  it.  This  was  the  work  of 
Alfred  the  Great,  who,  reading  the 
Scriptures,  and  being  inspired  with  the 
beauties  of  the  same,  based  his  thought 
and  his  principal  work  upon  the  inspira- 
tion which  he  received  from  them. 

We  may  judge  of  the  literary  value  of 
some  works  by  comparison,  as  we  judge 
of  the  worth  of  a  dollar  by  the  various 
things  which  may  be  purchased  with  it. 
We  may  judge  of  the  literary  value  of  the 
Scriptures  by  the  great  results  which  have 
been  reached  through  their  agency,  by 
the  writing  which  they  have  inspired,  by 
the  thought  to  which  they  have  given 
birth,  and  by  the  civilization  which  traces 
its  origin  to  the  Word  of  God.  We  find 
that  the  inspiration  of  the  life  of  Wick- 
liffe  was  drawn  from  the  Word  of  God, 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  translation  of 
the  Scriptures  given  to  the  world  by  Him, 
we  could  not  have  had  a  Geoffrey 
Chaucer,  the  Canterbury  Tales,  and  the 
immortal  prologue  which  precedes  the 
same.  Indeed,  we  might  say  as  has  been 
remarked  by  Dr.  Clark,  that  the  Bible  has 
been  the  main-spring  at  least  to  Anglo- 
Saxon  civilization,  and  has  been  the 
standard,  and  is  to-day  the  standard  of 
the  English  language. 

Eminent  critics  have  said  that  the 
Scriptures  possess  such  literary  merit, 
that  they  have  moulded  the  English  lan- 
guage. The  homelike  and  childlike  race 
living  when  Wickliffe  and  Miles  Cover- 
dale  wrote  their  editions  of  the  Bible, 
appreciated  the  beauties  of  the  Anglo 
Saxon  language,  which  were  hereby  con- 
firmed and  its  beauty  rivited  in  the  hearts 
and  upon  the  tongues  of  those  who  to- 
day speak  it. 

The  Bible  has,  of  course,  suffered  by 
reason  of  the  various  translations  through 
which  it  has  passed.  You  will  remember 
that  it  was  written  originally,  that  is,  the 
Old  Testament,  in  the  Hebrew;  from  this 
there  have  been  various  translations,  such 
as  the  Septuagint  and  others,  besides  the 
different  shades  of  meaning  given  to  the 
work  by  the  Catholics,  the  Lutherans, 
and  by  critical  men.  But  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  translations  which  have  been 
made,  and  the  changes  to  which  it  has 


been  subjected,  it  preserves  its  identity, 
its  power  for  good,  its  divine  expression, 
which  go  to  the  hearts  of  the  world,  re- 
moving the  weakness  of  the  human  mind, 
and  exalting  the  characteristics  of  the 
human  heart. 

If  a  person  is  a  lover  of  poetry,  he  can 
find  within  the  Scriptures  the  greatest 
poem  that  has  ever  been  offered  to  the 
world.  Men  have  grown  to  praise  the 
beauties  of  Homer's  Iliad,  with  its  de- 
scription of  the  gods  and  goddesses,  the 
battles  upon  the  fields  of  Troy,  the  con- 
flicts of  Ajax,  Achilles,  and  other  heroes; 
but  they  cannot  find  even  in  that  immortal 
work  that  source  of  inspired  light,  those 
beautiful  and  exalted  thoughts,  that 
sublime  conception,  and  that  exquisite 
diction  that  can  be  found  within  the  lids 
of  the  Bible.  For  the  simplest  teachings, 
for  severe  moral  teachings,  the  grandest 
given  by  Socrates,  for  the  highest  tone 
of  religious  thought,  for  the  sublimest 
fiction,  we  certainly  must  come  to  the 
writings  of  the  prophets.  We  praise  the 
heroic  deeds  of  a  character  of  Dante;  we 
cry  and  shed  tears  of  sorrow  when  we 
read  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  but  rejoice 
at  the  triumph  of  the  just;  we  are  glad- 
dened in  reading  the  great  productions 
which  have  been  given  to  us  by  the  poets 
of  our  own  land,  because  we  recognize  in 
them  all  something  that  lifts  us  up  and 
stirs  our  hearts,  causing  holy  impulses 
that  will  enable  us  to  travel  upon  a 
higher  road;  but  if  we  desire  to  find  an 
amalgamation  of  all  these  beauties,  we 
certainly  must  go  to  the  word  of  God.  I 
say  we  have  a  poem  there  that  must 
thrill  the  heart  of  every  reader.  Opening 
with  God  and  His  dealings  with  the 
world,  tracing  in  a  symmetrical  and  con- 
secutive manner  the  narrative  of  life;  the 
troubles,  the  vicissitudes  incident  to 
mortality;  the  sins  of  the  world ;  the 
wickedness  and  the  vices  incident  to 
mankind;  the  glories  of  purity  and  in- 
nocence; the  magnificent  view  of  immor- 
tality spread  out  to  all;  and  lastly  the 
divine  life  of  Jesus  Christ;  the  suffering 
for  the  sins  of  the  world;  the  vicarious 
atonement  upon  the  cross,  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  just,  and  the  redemption  of 
the  human  family. 
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If  you  desire  to  find  the  teachings 
which  some  men  are  pleased  to  demon- 
strate as  metaphysical,  you  need  only 
turn  to  the  Scripture  of  divine  truth. 
Plato  and  Socrates  spent  their  lives  in 
trying  to  find  out  what  happiness  was; 
they  need  only  to  have  read  the  word  of 
God  to  have  learned  the  secret  of  hap- 
piness in  the  certainty  of  that  divine  life 
which  is  an  inspiration  to  this  mortal  one. 
Men  have  spent  years  in  attempting  to 
formulate  a  system  of  philosophy  which 
would  tend  to  improve  the  world;  but  if  we 
have  evidence  that  God  lives,  that  we  are 
His  children,  and  that  we  stand  upon  the 
rock  of  revelation  and  upon  the  teachings 
which  he  gives  only  to  one  so  grounded, 
we  can  reach  that  perfect  civilization 
which  will  lead  to  happiness  here  and  to 
glorification  hereafter. 

If  a  person  desires  to  give  to-  the 
world  a  system  of  philosophy,  and  a 
great  many  critics  classify  philosophy  as 
literature,  he  can  find  the  philosophy  of 
life  within  the  Scriptures  of  divine  truth. 
But  after  all,  what  is  life,  other  than  to 
learn  this  philosophy,  and  the  whys  and 
the  wherefores  of  it?  Men  have  spent 
years  in  trying  to  discover  this  great 
secret,  forgetting  that  it  was  yet  undis- 
coverable  to  men's  wisdom,  but  that 
its  origin  must  be  made  known  by  God. 

I  saw  this  afternoon  as  I  came  into  this 
beautiful  valley,  the  mountains  upon  the 
east,  and  the  sloping  hills  and  the  plains 
below.  I  thought  indeed  that  these 
things  typified  the  Scriptures  as  we  have 
them  before  us.  We  have  in  the  moun- 
tains the  magnificent  words  of  Isaiah, 
towering  up  into  the  sky,  indicating  more 
beautiful  thought  than  ever  came  from  the 
facile  pens  of  the  greatest  writers.  And 
I  saw  the  hills  sloping  down  to  the  plains, 
and  I  saw  in  the  Word  of  God  those 
beautiful  teachings  which  stand  half-way, 
if  you  please,  between  the  grand  teach- 
ings of  Isaiah,  perfect  in  their  character, 
pointing  out  the  distant  vistas  of  the 
future,  and  the  lowly  teachings  of  the 
law  of  earthly  commandments.  Then  I 
saw  the  downy  fields  and  the  streams 
running  athwart  the  same,  giving  life  and 
succor  and  nourishment  to  all,  and  I  saw 
in  the  beautiful  parables  of  Jesus  Christ 


and  the  divine  teachings  that  came  from 
His  lips  while  He  journeyed  in  the  flesh, 
those  limpid  streams  that  will  give  us 
nourishment  and  bring  us  up  until  we 
can  comprehend  the  duties  of  life,  and 
will  enable  us  to  live  properly  and  walk 
in  the  paths  that  God  has  marked  out. 

And  so,  if  you  judge  the  Scriptures 
from  any  standpoint,  they  will  stand  the 
test.  They  may  not  possess  that  met- 
rical grace  that  some  persons  delight  in, 
but  you  may  read  the  Psalms,  the 
divine  works  which  came  from  the 
Shepherd  King,  and  I  have  thought  that 
in  all  the  hymn  books  which  have  ever 
been  written,  you  cannot  find  more 
rhythmic  grace,  you  cannot  find  more 
fire  and  inspiration  than  we  have  in  those 
works.  I  believe,  as  Carlyle  says,  that 
the  works  of  Job  and  others  have  re- 
vealed the  completest  history  of  the 
human  life  yet  written.  I  believe  as  a 
great  writer  remarked,  that  in  the 
Psalms  of  David  you  find  the  completest 
record  of  sorrow  and  penitence  for  sin 
and  a  grasping  for  that  nobler  life  that 
brooks  no  resistance.  I  believe  in  those 
writings  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  philo- 
sophical utterances  of  Paul,  and  in  the 
divine  words  of  John  the  Revelator,  that 
you  will  find  a  literary  value  to  defy  the 
carping  critics  of  the  age. 

Men  are  seekirig  to  establish  a  new 
school  of  literature.  A  literary  society  in 
Boston,  with  Ho  wells  at  the  head,  seeks 
to  throw  discredit  upon  the  writings  of 
the  past.  But  there  is  truth  in  the  remark 
of  Macaulay,  when  he  expresses  his  belief 
that  as  civilization  advances,  literature, 
and  especially  poetry,  almost  necessarily 
declines.  We  know  that  the  world  be- 
comes philosophical,  and  men  seek  by 
severe  criticism  and  analysis  to  throw 
discredit  on  the  works  of  the  past,  seek- 
ing to  tear  down  the  writings  of  former 
times,  rather  than  build  up  a  better  liter- 
ature in  this  age.  And  it  is  said  that  we 
shall  find,  in  judging  the  literary  efforts 
of  the  past  by  the  modern  school,  as 
explained  by  the  gentleman  whose  name 
I  have  mentioned,  that  we  haye  raised 
in  these  days  the  condition  of  literature 
to  higher  ground  than  it  occupied  in  the 
past.     I  do  not  think  this  is  true.     I  do 
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not  believe  that  there  has  been  a  work  of 
fiction  since  George  Eliot's  time,  that 
can  in  any  degree  compare  with  her 
writings;  nor  that  there  has  been  pro- 
duced since  Milton's  time  an  epic  worthy 
of  the  name.  Tennyson,  with  all  his 
beauty  and  his  grace,  does  not  touch  the 
heart  and  lay  bare  the  follies  of  the  world 
and  lead  us  instinctively  to  a  higher  light. 

And  this  is  the  duty  of  literature. 
Sickly  sentimentalism  has  a  different 
view  before  it.  Literature  appeals  to  the 
heart,  and  has  for  its  purpose  lifting 
man  up  and  bringing  him  into  harmony 
with  celestial  environments.  But  you 
cannot  find,  judging  literary  productions 
by  this  standard,  anything  which  has 
ever  been  given  to  the  world  that  will  in 
the  remotest  degree  compare  with  the 
Word  of  God,  which  has  been  given  to 
us,  and  which  is  within  the  reach  of  all. 

I  find  that  my  time  has  expired.  There 
is  much  that  could  be  said  upon  this 
question,  taking  up  and  tracing  critical 
literature  in  the  various  ages,  and  study- 
ing the  standards  which  have  been  accept- 
ed by  the  people  in  judging  of  literary 
productions.     But  I  commend  to  you  all, 


especially  to  the  young,  the  word  of  God. 
It  can  be  read  and  re-read,  and  new 
beauties  will  constantly  be  found,  for 
there  are  combined  in  it  the  beauties  of 
all  writers,  from  the  humblest  up  to  the 
immortal  Shakespeare.  It  were  better,  if 
need  be,  that  all  the  books  but  this  should 
be  lost,  and  the  Bible  remain  to  us,  than 
that  this  should  be  taken  away.  It  is  a 
source  of  inspiration;  it  elevates  us  over 
the  groveling  things  of  this  life,  to  a  con- 
templation of  higher  things,  bringing  us 
nearer  to  God,  the  Creator  of  all  things. 
May  God  inspire  us  with  a  love  for 
truth,  and  a  devotion  to  the  beauties  of 
His  works.  May  He  inspire  us  with  a 
love  of  the  great  work  which  His 
prophets  have  imparted  to  us;  with  a  love 
of  the  truth  which  He  has  revealed  to- 
day; with  a  love  of  those  men  who  stand 
as  the  chief  exponents  of  the  same;  that 
we,  with  them,  may  receive  ultimately 
eternal  lives  in  His  presence,  is  my 
prayer  for  Christ's  sake,  amen. 


I  will  listen  to  any  one's  convictions; 
but  pray  keep  your  doubts  to  yourself. 
I  have  plenty  of  my  own.  Goethe. 


SERENADE. 

Stars  that  swiftly  bud  and  bloom 

In  the  fields  of  night, 
Burst  thy  sheaths  of  purple  gloom — 

Spread  thy  petals  bright ! 
Fill  the  gardens  of  the  sky, 
Stretching  wide  and  deep  and  high, 

With  thy  silver  light. 

Moon  that  with  thy  face  unfurled 

Risest  swift  and  still, 
Let  the  realms  of  night's  blue  world 

Golden  shimmers  fill ! 
Twilight,  timid,  doubtful,  wan, 
Yearns  to  see  thy  rich  beams  dawn 

O'er  yon  misty  hill. 

Maid  who  blossomed  in  my  life 

Like  a  flower  divine, 
On  my  heart's  dark  doubt  and  strife 

Let  thy  pure  love  shine. 
As  star-buds  on  the  night's  soft  breast 
Lie  in  happy,  trustful  rest, 

Lie  thou,  love,  on  mine  ! 

Josephine  Spencer. 
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Salt  Lake  City,     -      -      June,  1892. 


Y.  M.  M.  I.  A.  CONFERENCE. 

The  General  Conference  of  the  Young 
Men's  Mutual  Improvement  Associations 
of  the  Latter-day  Saints  opened  in  the 
Assembly  Hall,  Saturday  morning;,  June 
4th,  at  ten  o'clock.  President  Joseph  F. 
Smith  conducted  the  meeting,  and  there 
were  present,  besides  President  Smith, 
Apostle  Moses  Thatcher,  President 
Angus  M.  Cannon  and  Joseph  E.  Taylor, 
of  the  Salt  Lake  Stake,  five  of  the  gen- 
eral M.  I.  officers,  and  fourteen  Stake 
M.  I.  superintendents. 

The  Taylorsville  Brass  Band  played 
"The  Spirit  of  God,"  and  the  Union 
Glee  Club  sang  ''Hark,  ye  Mortals." 

Invocation  was  offered  by  Apostle 
Moses  Thatcher. 

The  Union  Glee  Club  sang  the  "Temple 
Ode." 

Roll  of  Stake  officers  and  Y.M.M.I.A. 
missionaries  called. 

Assistant  Superintendent  M.  H.  Hardy 
said  he  was  requested  to  make  a  few 
remarks  as  to  the  business  of  the  Confer- 
ence, and  stated  this  meeting  should  be 
considered  in  the  light  of  an  officers' 
meeting,  to  be  followed  during  the  Con- 
ference by  lectures  and  discourses  as  an- 
nounced in  the  program  of  exercises.  He 
considered  it  the  duty  of  every  one  to  take 
his  place  among  the  young  men  of  Israel 
and  help  roll  on  this  great  Mutual  Im- 
provement work.  There  was  no  excuse 
for  failure  in  this  direction,  for  we  had 
leaders  who  do  lead  and  show  the  proper 
example  to  the  members.  He  also,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Compilation, 
made  the  following  report: 
To  the  General  Superintendency  of  the 
Y.M.M.I.A.: 

Dear  Brethren: — As  your  Commit- 
tee on  Compilation,  appointed  last  Con- 
ference, we  submit  the  following: 

1.  M.  I.  Manual,  first  edition,  62  pages, 
issued  2,500  copies 


2.  M.  I.  Manual,  second  edition,  91 
pages,  issued  10,000  copies. 

3.  Roll  and  Record,  four  parts  in  one, 
four  sizes  for  150,  200,  300,  and  500 
names,  400  copies. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Manual  was 
sold  at  fifteen  cents  per  copy,  thus  paying 
the  printer's  bill  for  this  lot.  The  second 
edition  of  the  Manual  was  distributed 
free  to  officers  and  members,  and  the 
printers  bill  met  as  follows: 
By  Captain  Willard  Young,  .  .  $500.00 
By  M.  I.  Fund, 59.67 


$559-67 


Total,  . 
Very  respectfully, 

Milton  H.  Hardy, 
George  H.  Brimhall, 
Committee  on  Compilation. 
Missionary  reports  were  made  byThos. 
Hull,    Geo.    H.    Wallace,    Thomas    W. 
Sloan,   H.   C.   Iverson,   and  George  A. 
Smith. 

President  Joseph  F.  Smith  said  he  had 
enjoyed  the  meeting,  and  was  pleased  to 
see  so  many  of  the  sisters  present.  He 
hoped  they  would  come  again  and  invite 
their  friends.  He  urged  the  breth- 
ren and  sisters  of  Salt  Lake  City  to  take 
an  interest  in  their  visiting  friends,  and 
called  upon  the  Bishops  to  help  care  for 
them  in  every  way  possible. 

Union     Glee    Club    sang,     "Oh,    my 
Father,"  and  benediction  was  offered  by 
President  Angus  M.  Cannon. 
Adjourned  until  2  o'clock. 


2  p.  m. 

Assembly  Hall.  President  Joseph  F. 
Smith  presiding. 

The  Harmony  Glee  Club  sang,  "Like 
the  Woodland  Roses." 

Opening  prayer. 

Glee  Club  sang,  "Invocation  to  Har- 
mony." 

Elder  Geo.  W.  Thatcher,  Jr.,  gave  an 
account  of  his  missionary  labors  last  fall 
in  the  Panguitch,  Kanab,  and  St.  George 
Stakes. 

The  "Young  Recruits  "  band  from 
Taylorsville,  played  "Red,  White  and 
Blue." 

Elder  Douglas  M.  Todd  addressed  the 
meeting  upon  the  subject  of  "The  Man- 
ual,"  and   said   that  when  it  was    first 
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issued  many  feared  for  its  success,  but 
now  he  with  others  took  great  pleasure 
in  recommending  it  as  that  which  filled  a 
long-felt  want.  One  thing  was  to  get  at 
a  system.  The  Associations  have  been 
going  over  the  same  work  each  year, 
without  any  special  results.  The  Manual 
systematizes  the  work  in  each  Associa- 
tion, and  each  Stake  superintendent 
now  understands  the  work  desired. 
They  had  noticed  its  faults,  appreciated 
its  benefits  and  altogether  consider  its 
adoption  the  greatest  stride  in  our  his- 
tory. It  relieves  the  stake  superintendency 
and  ward  presidents.  There  are  in- 
structions to  the  stake  and  ward  officers 
and  to  the  individual  members.  The 
verbal  instructions  we  offer  may  be  for- 
gotten, but  here  they  are  written  and  a 
constant  reminder  to  the  officers  and 
students.  It  also  tells  what  to  study, 
pointing  to  the  gems  of  our  books.  We 
have  "The  Gospel,"  by  B.  H.  Roberts, 
and  of  it  too  much  cannot  be  said.  It 
presents  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  in 
a  manner  choice  and  original.  In  the 
other  works  no  mistake  is  made.  Then 
it  tells  us  how  to  study  these  woiks; 
and  here  is  the  point.  The  great  lesson 
of  how  to  learn  is  the  important  one.  It 
tells  how  much  to  take  for  a  lesson. 
The  thought,  first  entertained,  that  it 
would  be  best  for  educated  men,  is  a 
mistake,  as  many  will  agree  with  me  that 
it  helps  most  those  who  are  not  educated . 
It  blocks  the  subject  and  every  member 
can  follow.  The  warmest  praise  comes 
from  actual  experience;  it  comes  from 
schools  and  academies. 

Elder  George  M.  Cannon  gave  a  lec- 
ture on  the  subject  of  civil  government, 
as  treated  in  Townsend's  analysis.  Geo. 
Islaub,  of  Weber  Stake,  then  addressed 
the  conference  on  the  subject  of 
"Economics  ;  acquiring  and  using 
means." 

These  two  lectures  will  be  published 
in  full,  under  separate  titles. 

Payson  Silver  Band  rendered  "Fan- 
tastic." 

Elder  A.  S.  Geddes  reported  his 
mission  to  the  Northern  Stakes  of  Idaho. 

The  Harmony  Glee  Club  sang  "The 
Linden  tree."    Meeting  adjourned. 


Benediction  by  Elder  Willard  Young. 


Sunday,  June  5th,  1892.     In  the  Tab- 
ernacle. 
10  a.  m. 

Congregation  sang, 

"Oh  God  we  raise  to  Thee," 
from  Hymn  Book,  page  forty-six. 

Opening  prayer  by  Counselor  Joseph 
E.  Taylor  of  the  Salt  Lake  Stake. 

The  Tabernacle  Choir  under  Professor 
Evan  Stephens,  sang, 

"The  God  of  Israel." 

Elder  Thomas  Hull,  gave  a  lecture  on 
"Hymnology,"  and  Bryant  Hinckley 
gave  an  oration  on  the  subject  "Our 
Country,"  both  of  which  will  appear 
under  their  proper  titles,  in  the  next 
Contributor. 

Elder  George  F.  Felt  was  called  upon 
to  give  a  brief  report  of  the  home  mis- 
sionary labor  of  himself  and  other  breth- 
ren in  connection  with  theM.  I.  A.  in  the 
San  Louis  and  San  Juan  Stakes. 

Elder  Andrew  Jenson  next  offered 
some  useful  suggestions  as  to  the  keep- 
ing of  minute  and  record  books  in  con- 
nection with  the  Y.  M.  M.  I.  A.,  gleaned 
from  what  he  had  observed  in  the  course 
of  his  travels  in  the  different  Stakes  of 
Zion.  He  took  occasion  to  mention  that 
among  some  of  the  associations  in  the 
various  Stakes  there  was  not  that  care 
exercised  which  should  be  in  the  keeping 
of  records  for  future  reference,  and  said 
that  retiring  secretaries  should  not  take 
away  the  books  and  records  with  them, 
but  hand  them  over  to  their  successors. 
Unless  they  did  this  tney  were  robbing 
the  Church  or  the  association  of  a  great 
deal  of  valuable  information. 

Elder  W.  S.  Burton,  general  treas- 
urer ot  the  Y.  M.  M.  I.  A.,  was  the 
succeeding  speaker.  He  endorsed  the 
remarks  of  Brother  Jenson  as  to  the  im- 
portance of  a  strict  and  careful  keeping 
of  association  records,  and  emphasized 
the  fact,  in  referring  to  the  work  of  the 
Y.  M.  M.  I.  A.  of  this  Stake,  that  the 
association  had  not  received  that  finan- 
cial support  in  certain  matters  to  which  it 
was  entitled  from  those  who  shared  in  its 
benefits  and  advantages, 

Presiden    Joseph   F.  Smith  urged  the 
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Saints  to  look  after  the  wants  of  the 
visiting  brethren  at  this  conference,  and 
see  that  those  who  needed  food  and 
shelter  were  not  forgotten. 

The  choir  sang  the  anthem, 

"Unfold,   ye  Portals  Everlasting." 

Benediction  was  pronounced  by  Coun- 
selor Charles  W.  Penrose,  and  con- 
ference then  adjourned  till  two  p.  m. 


2  p.m. 

The  Utah  Stake  Choir,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Prof.  H.  E.  Giles,  sang  the 
hymn  commencing: 

With  joy  we  own  Thy  servants,  Lord, 
Thy  ministers  below. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Elder  Joseph  H. 
Felt. 
The  choir  sang: 

Behold,  the  great  Redeemer  die, 
A  broken  law  to  satisfy. 
The  Priesthood  of  the  Fifteenth  Ward 
officiated    in   the  administration   of   the 
sacrament. 

Dr.  James  E.  Talmage  addressed  the 
congregation. 

The  choir  sang: 
Ye  who  are  called  to   labor  and  minister  for 

God, 
Blessed  by  the  royal  Priesthood  and  called  by 
His  word.  • 
Elder  B.  H.  Roberts  delivered  a  lec- 
ture on  "The  Comprehensiveness  of  the 
Gospel." 

Elder  Talmage's  remarks  and  Elder 
Roberts'  lecture  will  appear  in  full  next 
number. 

The  following  communication  was 
read: 

Baker  City,  Oregon, 

May  29th,  1892. 
Presidents   Wilford  Woodruff,  Joseph  F. 
Smith  and  Moses  Thatcher,  General 
Superintendency  Y. M.M.I. A.: 
Dear    Brethren  :— As    the    require- 
ments of  my  profession  as  civil  engineer 
take  me  from  home  most  of  my  time  and 
prevent   me  from  properly  attending  to 
the  duties  of  my  calling  as  an  assistant  to 
Brother  Junius  F.  Wells,  I  deem  it  a  duty 
due  to  myself  and   the  noble  cause  of 
Mutual  Improvement,  to  tender  to  you 
my  resignation  of  the  place  that  I  have 
so  long  been  honored  with  in  this  great 
organization. 


Ever  praying  for  the  welfare  of  Zion, 
I  remain, 
Your  brother  in  the  Gospel, 

Jos.  A.   West. 

The  resignation  was  accepted  with 
regret,  and  thanks  were  voted  for  his 
long  and  faithful  services. 

The  names  of  the  general  officers  of  the 
Y.  M.  M.  I.  A.  were  presented  and  unani- 
mously sustained,  as  follows  :  General 
Superintendent,  Wilford  Woodruff;  Coun- 
selors, Joseph  F.  Smith,  Moses  Thatcher; 
Assistants  to  General  Superintendency, 
Junius  F.  Wells,  Rodney  C.  Badger, 
Milton  H.  Hardy  and  Geo.  H.  Brimhall; 
secretary,  George  D.  Pyper;  treasurer, 
William  S.  Burton;  music  director,  Evan 
Stephens. 

The  choir  rendered  the  anthem: 
Lord,  lettest  now  Thy  servant  depart  in  peace. 

Benediction  by  Elder  George  H.  Brim- 
hall      Adjourned  to  8  p.m. 


8  p.m. 

The  Utah  Stake  Choir  sang: 
O,  ye  mountatns  high,  where  the  clear  blue  sky 

Arches  over  the  vales  of  the  free,  etc. 

Prayer  by  Assistant  Superintendent 
Rodney  C.  Badger. 

Behold  how  good  and  joyful, 
was  sung  by  the  choir,  after  which 
Apostle  F.  M.  Lyman,  addressed  the 
congregation  on  "Proprieties  in  Prayer," 
which  will  appear  in  full  in  July  Con- 
tributor. 

Apostle  Moses  Thatcher  then  an- 
nounced that  Mrs.  Solomon  Thatcher, 
Jr.,  a  member  of  the  board  of  control  of 
the  Woman's  Department  of  the  World's 
Fair,  would  address  the  meeting.  The 
lady  was  introduced  by  Miss  Keogh, 
besides  whom  on  the  stand  were  the 
following  ladies:  Mrs.  Salisbury,  Mrs. 
McCornick,  Mrs.  Luna  Thatcher,  Mrs. 
Lettie  Thatcher,  Mrs.  Harriet  A.  Pres- 
ton. Mrs.  Thatcher's  remarks  appear 
in  full  on  page  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
two. 

Elder  William  H.  King  delivered  an 
interesting  address  on  the  "Literary 
value  of  the  Bible,"  which  appears  in  full 
on  page  three  hundred  and  sixty-six. 

The  choir  sang  an  anthem. 

Benediction  by  Elder  Abraham  H. 
Cannon. 
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Monday,  10  a.  m. 

In  the  Assembly  Hall. 

Congregation  sang: 
Come, Come  ye  Saints,  no  toil  nor  labor  fear, etc. 

Prayer. 

Congregation  sang: 
"How  firm  a  foundation, ye  Saints  of  the  Lord." 

Douglas  M.  Todd  gave  a  lecture  on 
"Science  and  the  Bible,"  which  will 
appear  in  full  in  next  number  of  the 
Contributor. 

Secretary  Geo.  D.  Pyper  then  read 
the  statistical  report  of  the  Young  Men's 
Mutual  Improvement  Associations  for  the 
year  ending  April  30th,  1892.  (see  July 
Contributor). 

He  also  read  the  treasurer's  report  a/ 
follows: 

Salt  Lake  City, 

June  1st,  1892. 

Treasurer's  report,  Y.  M.  M.  I.  A.,  for 
the  year  ending  May  31st,  1892: 

debit. 
To  balance  on  hand  last 

report, $  11  10 

To  received  on  50c.  fund,    136  95 
To   received  of  Willard 
Young    for    printing 


Total,  .    .    . 

3uu 

UU 

$648 

05 

CREDIT. 

By 

paid  Geo.  Q.  Cannon 

$559  67 

By 

stationery, 

3  25 

By  paid  Deserei News  Co. 

» 

74  25 

By 

balance  on  hand,.  .    . 

5  88 

#648  05 

Respectfully  submitted. 

W-  S.  Burton, 

Treasurer. 

Dr.  M.  H.  Hardy  gave  a  report  of  his 
missionary  labors  in  the  interest  of  the 
Youngs  Men's  Associations. 

President  Joseph  F.  Smith  said  that 
when  the  manual  was  first  arranged  it  was 
intended  to  be  used  only  by  the  Young 
Men's  Associations,  and  no  normal  class 
was  thought  of,  but  when  the  question  as 
to  how  it  could  be  used  to  the  best  advan- 
tage arose,  the  normal  class  was  suggest- 
ed. It  was  decided  to  co-operate  with 
the    B.    Y.    College    at    Provo,  engage 


Brother  Hardy  and  have  a  class,  that 
teachers  might  be  trained.  Then  some 
of  the  young  ladies  had  asked  why  they 
could  not  have  the  benefit  of  this  priv- 
ilege as  well  as  the  young  men  and  the 
speaker  had  seen  no  reason  against 
their  having  the  same  privilege,  and 
consequently  young  women  were  admit- 
ted to  the  class.  He  understood  some 
had  taken  exceptions  urging  that  it  was 
not  the  class  of  education  young  ladies 
desired.  President  Smith  was  sorry  to 
differ  with  them,  but  he  thought  if  any 
difference  was  made  in  the  education 
of  the  young  men  and  women  on  the 
principles  of  the  Gospel  it  should  be  in 
favor  of  the  young  ladies.  Not  that 
they  should  be  taught  to  preach  the 
Gospel.  While  a  young  man  will  go  out 
and  convert  one  or  two  souls,  a  woman 
will  have  the  responsibility  of  teaching 
her  children;  of  shaping  the  thoughts, 
feelings  and  desires  of  coming  posterity. 
He  thought  young  .ladies  should  have 
greater  advantages  of  learning  the 
principles  of  the  Gospel  to. qualify  them 
in  rearing  children  to  become  firm  in  the 
Gospel.  The  young  women  should  go  to 
these  schools.  It  was  not  compulsory, 
however,  but  was  a  matter  of  free  will 
and  choice  with  the  young  people.  They 
could  go  or  not  as  they  might  desire. 
The  speaker  said  that  finances,  also, 
entered  into  all  of  these  organizations. 
These  books  and  records  did  not  spring 
up  like  mushrooms,  but  were  the  fruit  of 
much  labor  and  toil  and  expense.  A 
fund  had  been  created  .and  fifty  cents  a 
year  was  desired  from  each  member,  to 
provide  against  these  expenses.  The 
presidents  of  societies  should  see  to  it 
that  their  members  contribute  to  this 
fund.  One  should  not  do  it  all.  Spread 
it  out  and  make  it  light  upon  everyone. 
Last  season  we  sent  out  a  number  of 
missionaries  to  explain  the  use  of  the 
manual.  They  did  a  good  work,  and 
their  reports  have  been  exceedingly 
interesting.  This  fall  we  hope  to  be  able 
to  send  out  more,  and  preach  the  truth 
to  the  people. 

Congregation  sang: 
"We  thank  thee  O  God  for  a  Prophet." 

Benediction  by  Elder  Joseph  H.  Felt. 
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Monday,  2  p.m.  In  the  Assembly 
Hall. 

After  congregational  singing  and  invo- 
cation, 

Counselor  Moses  Thatcher,  said  he 
usually  felt  that  at  these  Conferences 
the  time  was  better  spent  if  occupied  by 
the  young  men  themselves.  But  before 
parting  he  desired  to  offer  one  or  two 
suggestions.  He  referred  to  the  last 
lecture  on  "Science  and  the  Bible,"  and 
did  not  believe  there  was  a  single  truth 
in  that  book  inspired  of  God  to  man, 
which  can  be  or  ever  has  been  refuted. 
When  anything  in  science  is  demon- 
strated to  be  a  fact,  there  will  exist  a 
perfect  harmony  between  that  and  re- 
ligion. Men  have  made  great  efforts  to 
refute  the  word  as  given  to  us,  and  catch- 
phrases  and  ridicule  have  been  the  chief 
weapons  used.  Ingersol  says,  "Water 
always  runs  down  hill,"  and  the  question 
has  been  asked,  "How  did  it  get  up  hill?" 

He  remembered  to  have  seen  at  Har- 
vard University,  a  bust  of  Agassiz,  the 
Swiss  naturalist,  who  spent  his  entire 
life  in  the  study  of  natural  science,  and 
perhaps  was  the  greatest  of  his  class. 
The  students  at  one  time  sought  to  play 
a  joke  upon  him,  and  they  got  a  rare 
bug,  took  off  its  head  and  put  another  in 
its  place;  they  took  off  its  wings  and  sup- 
plied those  of  another,  and  after  its  hind 
and  forelegs  had  been  served  likewise, 
presented  it  to  the  naturalist  to  classify. 
He  said  it  was  a  rare  specimen,  and  went 
on  and  classified  each  part,  told  to  what 
class  the  head,  wings,  head,  etc.,  be- 
longed, and  said,  "But,  gentlemen,  this 
specimen  on  the  whole  is  the  great 
American  humbug." 

If  it  took  a  whole  life  to  learn  so  much 
about  a  bug,  how  much  time  would  it 
take  to  understand  all  the  things  of  God. 

The  Darwin  evolution  theory  is  fast 
losing  its  grip,  and  a  renowned  professor 
at  Vienna  lately  said  that  science  was 
drifting  away  from  it.  Man  never  de- 
scended from  a  monkey,  though  we 
might  believe  in  the  reverse  of  that 
theory  from  the  actions  and  lives  of  some 
men.  God's  works  were  as  perfect  in 
the  beginning  as  now.  There  were  per- 
fect   men    and    women;    and    the    cave 


dwellers  were  the  result  of  sin  and  cor- 
responding darkness. 

The  speaker  was  surprised  at  the 
financial  report  as  read  by  the  secretary.' 
Twelve  thousand  enrolled  members  and 
the  entire  returns  for  a  year  were  only 
one  hundred  and  thirty  six  dollars ! 
Captain  Young  paid  five  hundred  dollars 
alone  !  A  man's  interest  in  anything 
is  tested  by  his  works.  No  greater 
evidence  can  be  shown*  than  a  man's 
willingness  to  go  without  purse  or  scrip 
to  preach  the  gospel;  yet  the  mass  of 
the  young  men  are  not  making  this 
progress  If  a  young  man  has  not  respect 
enough  for  the  Y.  M.  M.  I.  organ- 
ization to  prompt  him  to  pay  fifty  cents  a 
fear,  how  can  you  guage  his  love  for  it. 
He  will  walk  into  the  theatre  and  pay  one 
dollar  for  a  show  which  when  over  is 
like  the  dream  of  a  night.  But  here  is 
an  organization  not  yet  given  importance 
enough  to  cause  the  members  to  give 
fifty  cents  a  year.  Each  president  should 
see  to  it  that  every  young  man  pays 
to  this  fund.  The  secretary  should  write 
them  that  it  is  not  only  a  duty  but  a 
requirement,  and  I  will  pay  for  all  who 
are  not  able  to  pay  it,  be  they  one 
thousand  or  five  thousand.  The  General 
Officers  expect  to  publish  other  works, 
and  they  must  be  supported  by  the  mem- 
bers. God  bless  the  young  men  of 
Israel.  When  I  heard  the  remarks  of  the 
young  men  yesterday,  I  felt  that  Utah 
must  produce  the  leaders  of  a  great 
nation.  We  must  work  and  he  who 
burns  the  midnight  oil  will  be  the  one  to 
have  the  knowledge.  This  is  a  glorious 
work  !  Slacken  not  your  efforts  in  its 
behalf. 

Dr.  Hardy  then  proceeded  with  his 
illustrative  exercises  of  the  Manual,  going 
over  it  section  by  section,  and  being  fol- 
lowed by  the  superintendents  and  presi- 
dents who  were  immediately  in  front  ot 
the  stand,  each  supplied  with  a  copy  of 
the  work. 

Elder  Geo.  H.  Brimhall,  of  Utah  Stake, 
made  some  remarks  on  individual  effort, 

President  Smith  said  it  was  unnecessary 
to  express  his  feelings  of  gratitude  to 
those  who  had  entertained  us  during  the 
Conference.     He  had  been  absent  a  long 
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while,  and  this  was  the  first  time  in  many 
years  he  was  privileged  to  be  present. 
He  had  felt  exceedingly  grateful  for  this 
pleasurable  opportunity  of  listening  to 
the  able  and  intelligent  lectures  and  tes- 
timonies and  beautiful  singing,  and  it 
has  been  a  blessed  time  to  be  rememb- 
ered, and  good  fruits  would  surely  follow. 

Adjourned — the  date  to  be  announced 
hereafter. 

Benediction. 


APRON  STRINGS. 

"I  promised  my  mother  I  would  be 
home  at  six  o'clock." 

"But  what  harm  will  an  hour  more 
do?" 

"It  will  make  my  mother  worry,  and 
I  shall  break  my  word." 

"Before  I'd  be  tied  to  a  woman's  apron 
strings " 

"My  mother  doesn't  wear  aprons," 
said  the  first  speaker,  with  a  laugh, 
"except  in  the  kitchen  sometimes,  and 
I  don't  know  as  I  ever  noticed  any 
strings." 

"You  know  what  I  mean.  Can't  you 
stay  and  see  the  game  finished?" 

"I  could  stay,  but  I  will  not  I  made 
a  promise  to  my  mother,  and  I  am  going 
to  keep  it." 

"Good  boy!"  said  a  hoarse  voice  just 
back  of  the  two  boys. 

They  turned  to  see  an  old  man,  poorly 
clad  and  very  feeble. 

"Abraham  Lincoln  once  told  a  young- 
man,"  the  stranger  resumed,  "to  cut  the 
aquaintance  of  every  person  who  talked 
slightingly  of  his  mother's  apron-strings, 


and  it  is  a  very  safe  thing  to  do,  as  I 
know  from  experience.  It  was  just  such 
talk  that  brought  me  to  ruin  and  dis- 
grace, for  I  was  ashamed  not  to  do  as 
other  boys  did,  and  when  they  made  fun 
of  mother  I  laughed  too — God  forgive 
me!  There  came  a  time  when  it  was  too 
late" — and  now  Lhere  were  tears  in  the 
old  eyes — "when  I  would  gladly  have 
been  made  a  prisoner,  tied  by  these  same 
apron  strings,  in  a  dark  room  with  bread 
and  water  for  my  fare.  Always  keep 
your  engagement  with  your  mother. 
Never  disappoint  her  if  you  can  possibly 
help  it,  and  when  advised  to  cut  loose 
from  her  apron  strings,  cut  the  adviser, 
and  take  a  tighter  clutch  on  the  apron- 
strings.  This  will  bring  joy  and  long 
life  to  your  mothej,  the  best  friend  you 
have  in  the  world,  and  will  insure  you  a 
noble  future,  for  it  is  impossible  for  a 
good  son  to  be  a  bad  man." 

It  was  an  excellent  sign  that  both 
boys  listened  attentively,  and  both  said 
"Thank  you"  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
stranger's  lecture,  and  they  left  the  ball- 
grounds  together,  silent  and  thoughtful. 
At  last  the  apron-string  critic  remarked, 
with  a  deep  drawn  sigh: 

"That  old  man  has  made  me  goose- 
flesh  all  over." 

"Oh,  Dick,"  said  his  companion,  "just 
think  what  lovely  mothers  we  have  both 
got!" 

"Yes;  and  if  anything  were  to  hap- 
pen to  them,  and  we  hadn't  done  right! 
You'll  never  h.ear  'apron  strings'  out  of 
my  mouth  again."  —  Harpers  Young 
People.  , 
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TOLUMB      XIII . 


T^^rpT  the  conclusion  of  the  Twelfth  Volume  of  THE 
TWA*  CONTRIBUTOR  (which  is  now  bound  and  ready 
W^ll?  for  delivery),  its  publishers  extend  thanks  to  the 
people  for  their  extensive  patronage,  and  take  pleasure 
in  announcing  some  of  the  new  features  to  be  intro- 
duced in  early  numbers  and  to  be  followed  as  rapidly  as  possible 
by  others,  which  will  not  only  maintain  for  the  magazine  its 
enviable  reputation  as  the  leading  magazine  of  home  literature, 
but  secure  for  it  a  prominent  place  among  the  enterprising  first- 
class  literary  magazines  of  the  country. 

Columbus  and  the  Discovery  and  Peopling 

of  America:  An  Illustrated  series  of  Historical  Studies,  to 
prepare  readers  for  an  appreciation  of  the  Four  Hundredth  Anni- 
versary and  the  great  World's  Fair  at  Chicago. 

The   Birthplaces   of  the   Prophets:    A  series  of 

descriptive  sketches  made  by  Junius  F.  Wells.  During  the  present 
summer  the  author  has  visited  Shpron,  Windsor  Co.,  Vermont; 
Whitingham,  Vermont ;  Farmington,  Connecticut ;  Potsdam  and 
Trenton,  New  York,  etc.,  etc.,  and  will  describe  the  scenes  surround- 
ing  the  birthplaces  of  Joseph  Smith,  Brigham  Young,  Wilford 
Woodruff,  George  A.  Smith,  Daniel  H.  Wells,  and  others  of  the 
prominent  leaders  of  the  Church.  These  papers  will  be  handsomely 
illustrated. 

Book  of  Mormon  Lands  and  Cities:  By  Joel 
Ricks,  who  has  made  a  careful  study  of  the  travels  of  Book  of 
Mormon  peoples  and  of  the  ruins  of  their  cities.  This  series  will  be 
illustrated. 

Colonial  and  Revolutionary  Battle  Grounds 
will  receive  the  attention  of  Prop.  J.  M.  Tanner,  who  is  collecting 
views  in  New  England  and  writing  a  number  of  sketches  to  accom- 
pany them. 

Missionary  Life  and  Experiences  will  be  treated 
by  representative  Elders  in  Scandinavia,  England  and  the  Southern 
States. 

The  Church  Emigration,  by  Andrew  Jenson.  This 
exceedingly  valuable  series  will  be  continued. 

Political  Principles :  We  have ,  arranged  for  some 
papers  from  well-known  exponents  of  Political  Doctrines,  which  will 
give  readers  a  comprehensive  understanding  of  the  principles  and 


policies  of  the  Republican  and  Democratic  Parties,  and  be  of  great 
practical  assistance  to  young  men  in  forming  political  opinions  and 
party  connections. 

In  Fiction  we  shall  present  some  original  serials  and  short 
stories.  Narratives,  Sketches,  Poetry,  etc.,  will  be  as  interesting 
features  of  the  future  numbers  as  of  the  past. 

Association  Intelligence:  We  propose  in  this  depart- 
ment to  give  the  experiences  and  methods  of  the  most  successful 
Associations  working  under  the  new  MAN  [J  AL,  and  publish  valu- 
able correspondence  on  the  subject.  This  depaitment  will  be  open 
to  Association  workers,  for  questions  and  explanations. 

$1000.00.       MUSICAL    CONTEST,       $1000.00. 

In  June,  1892,  there  will  be  given  a  Musical  Contest  for  $1000.00 
in  prizes,  for  both  Instrumental  and  Vocal  Music.  THE  CON- 
TRIBUTOR will  announce  the  particulars  and  conditions  of  this 
the  Greatest  of  all  Contests,  from  time  to  time,  as  necessity  suggests. 
The  Music  for  the  Vocal  Contest  will  be  published  in  elegant  style 
in  the  Magazine. 

The  Magazine  will  be  Enlarged  by  the  addition 
of  one  hundred  pages  or  more  to  Volume  XIII,  and  in  every  way 
that  the  patronage  of  the  people  will  justify  shall  we  improve  it, 
that  it  may  be  in  all  respects  the  representative  of  our  people's 
progress  and  intellectual  development. 

Subscription:  The  subscription  is  Two  Dollars  a  year- 
Binding  Fifty  Cents  a  volume.  For  Two  Dollars  and  Twenty- 
Five  Cents,  in  advance,  we  will  send  the  magazine,  bind  it  at  the 
end  of  the  year  and  return  it  post  free.  We  recommend  every 
subscriber  to  order  it  this  way.  The  magazine  is  thus  doubled  in 
value,  being  read  as  it  comes  out,  and  still  preserved,  a  record  of 
the  best  thought  of  the  times,  which  may  he  referred  to  in  years  to 
come  with  untold  interest.  We  are  assured  by  subscribers,  who 
have  all  the  back  volumes,  that  they  would  not  part  with  them 
for  any  price. 

Binding:  Volumes  bound  in  cloth  at  50  cents  each. 
Missing  numbers  supplied  to  subscribers  at  15  cents  each.  Binding 
Cases  for  any  volume,  25  cents  each.  Fine  Bindings,  Half  Morocco, 
gilt,  $1.00  each;  Full  Morocco,  gilt,  $2.00  each. 

Bound  Volumes:  Complete  sets,  Twelve  Volumes,  cloth 
$27.00  per  set;  Half  Morocco,  gilt,  $32.00.  We  will  exchange  any 
other  Bound  Volume  for  volumes  1,  2,  and  4,  unbound,  if  in  good 
condition. 

Special:  We  have  a  limited  number  of  large  engravings  of 
Lieutenant-General  Joseph  Smith  and  of  President  Brigham  Young. 
Until  our  supply  is  exhausted,  we  will  send  a  copy  of  either  to  sub- 
scribers for  Volume  XIII.  who  pay  $2.50  in  advance  (which  also 
includes  binding).       These  engravings  sell  at  $1.00  each. 

Remit  money  by  P.  0.  note,  registered  letter,  or  draft.  Stamps 
taken  for  amounts  less  than  one  dollar. 

Address,     THE  CONTRIBUTOR  CO., 

Constitution  Building, 
P.  0.  Box  520.  •  Salt  Lake  Citv,  Utah. 
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$3.00;  Leather,  $2.25;  Cloth,  $1.75. 

DOCTRINE  AND  COVENANTS,  with  references.  Gilt,  $X7»;  Full  Bock, 
$2.00;  Full  Roan,  $1.75;  Full  Leather,  embossed,  $1.25;  Fall  Cloth,  em- 
bossed, $1.00. 

SPENCER'S  LETTERS,  Exhibiting  the  most  Prominent  Doctrine*  of  the 
Church,  Full  Roan,  embossed,  $1.00 ;  Full  Cloth,  embossed,  75c 

KEY  TO  THE  SCIENCE  OF  THEOLOGY,  by    Parley    P.  Pratt,    Full  Boan 

embossed,  75c;  Full  Cloth,  embossed,  SOcts. 
VOICE  OF  WARNING,  by  Parley  P.  Pratt,  Full  Boan,  embossed,  50c;   Full 
Cloth,  embossed,  35c;  Limp  Cloth,  25c 

PEARL  OF  GREAT  PRICE,  Morocco,  Gilt,  $1.25;  Leather,  Gilt,  $1.00;  Boan, 
75c  ;  Cloth,  embossed,  COcts. 

DOES  THE  BIBLE  SANCTION  POLYGAMY  t  Discussion  between  Elder  O. 
Pratt  and  Dr.  J.  P.  Newman,  to  which  Is  added  three  discourses  on  celestial 
marriage  by  Elders  O.  Pratt,  Geo.  A.  Smith  and  George  Q.  Cannon,  25cts. 

*MORMON"  DOCTRINE,  Plain  and  Slmple,or  Leaves  from  the  Tree  of  Life,  an 
explanation  of  the  principles  of  the  Gospel,  In  twelve  tersely  written  chapters, 
followed  by  an  original  poem,  and  an  appendix  giving  scriptural  references 
for  all  the  subjects  treated  upon  In  the  body  of  the  work.  A  handy  volume 
for  anyone,  25cts. 

CATECHISM  FOR  CHILDREN.  Exhibiting  the  most  prominent  doctrines  of 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  by  John  Jaques.  Leather, 
40c ;  Cloth,  25c;  Boards,  20c;  Stiff  Cover,  15c 

A  COMPENDIUM  of  the  Doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  by  Franklin  D.  Richards  and 
James  A.  Little.  Leather,  Gilt,  $2.00 ;  Leather,  $1.50;  Imitation  Leather, 
$1.25;  Cloth,  $1.00. 

BEADY  REFERENCES.  Scripture  texts  arranged  In  subjective  order,  with 
historical  notes.    45c,  55c,  85c,  and  $1.10,  according  to  binding. 

BLOOD  ATONEMENT.  By  C.  W.  Penrose.  Explaining  the  doctrine  as  under. 
stood  by  Latter-day  Saints.    20c 

WHY  WE  PBACTIOE  PLURAL  MARRIAGE.    By  Helen  Mar  Whitney.    20c 
THE  "MANUSCRIPT  FOUND."     (Spauldlng  Story).    Paper,  25c  ;  Cloth,  50c; 
Leather,  Gilt,  $1.00. 

ITEMS  ON  PRIESTHOOD.    By  President  John  Taylor.    10a 

THE  CHURCH  OF  JESUS  OHBIST  OF  LATTER-DAY  SAINTS.  By  John 
Jacques.    10c 
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JBROVtnVI^O     BROS., 


155  MAIN  ST.,  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  and  2461  WASHINGTON  AVE.,  OGDEN,  UTAH 

WHOLESALE   AND   RETAIL 
GUNS,  ^^_  THENEWBAKER 

guk; 


BICYCLES, 

FISHING  TACKLE, 

LAWN   TENNIS, 

BASE    BALL 

AND 

CRICKET  GOODS. 


TENTS 

HAMMOCKS, 

WAGON    COVERS 

FIELD  GLASSES, 

BOOTS. 

SHOES,   Etc.,  Etc. 

Agents  for  the  "American  Rambler,"  the  highest  grade  Safety  Bicycle  made;  "Eclipse"  Wheels 
Pont's  Sporting  and  Blasting  Powder;  Safety  Nitro  and  Atlas  Powder  Giant  Cnps,  Fuse,  etc.,  etc. 


Du  Pont's  Sporting  _. 

We  sell  a  24-inch  Safety  Bicycle  for  $25.00;  27-inch,  835.00;  and  30-inch  for  845.00, 
Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue,  which  we  mail  free  to  any  address. 


TWO  GREAT  AMERICAN  MAGAZINES 

«'THE^      CENTURY." 

THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE  is  now  so  well-known  that  to  tell  of  its  past  success  seems 
almost  an  old  story.  The  N.  Y.  Tribune  has  said  that  it  and  its  companion,  St.  Nicholas  for  Young 
Folks,  issued  by  the  same  house,  "are  read  by  every  one  person  in  thirty  of  the  country's  popula- 
tion." 

The  subscription  price  ($4.00)  may  be  remitted  directly  to  the  publishers,  or  single  copies 
may  be  purchased  of  any  newsdealer.  The  publishers  koffer  to  send  a  free  sample  copy — a  recent 
back  number — to  any  one  desiring  it. 

"ST.     NICHOIvAS." 

The  year  1892  will  prove  once  more  that  "no  household  where  there  are  children  is  complete 
without  St.  NICHOLAS."  One  cannot  put  the  spirit  of  St-  Nicholas  into  a  prospectus,  but  the 
publishers  are  glad  to  send  a  full  announcement  of  the  features  for  1892  and  a  single  sample  copy 
to  the  address  of  any  person  mentioning  this  notice.  The  magazine  costs  $3.00  a  year.  Address 
The  Century  Co.,  33  East  17th  Street,  New  York. 

• 

THE    NEW    ENGLAND   MAGAZINE. 

An  illustrated  monthly  Magazine,  a  current  record  of  New  England  life  and 
thought  manifesting  itself  the  world  over.  Single  numbers,  25  cents.  $3.00 
per  year.  


ARPER'S 

PERIODICALS 


8 


HARPER'S  MAGAZINE,  -  $4. 00  a  Year 
HARPER'S  WEEKLY,-  -  f4.oo  a  Year 
HARPER'S   BAZAR,  -  ■         $4.00  a  Year 

HARPER'S  YOUNG   PEOPLE,  $2.00  a  Year 

UNRIVALLED  STANDARD  OF  EXCELLENCE. 
PERFECT  EXPONENTS  of  the  CIVILISATION  of  the  COUNTRY. 


HARPER.   &  BROS.,   Franklin  Square,  New  York:. 


Wm.  Driver  &  Son, 

^Wholesale  and  Retail  Druggists. t* 


THE  MOST  RELIABLE  DRUG  HOUSE  IN  THE  WEST 

IS  THE   FIRM   OF 

WM.  DR1VE1R    &    ©ON, 
TrifflV^tfl^.9  OGDEN,    UTAH. 


CONFECTIONERY. 

ii  SHIELDS  «  CO,  4}  *  45  Stale  SI,  CHICAGO. 


the; 


THOMPSON  &  TAYLOR  SPICE  CO.. 


IMPORTERS  AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF 


<XTHE    FINEST  X> 

SPICES  ^  FLAVORING  EXTRACTS 


KNOWN    TO    THE    TRADE. 


Proprietors  of  the  Famous  Brand  of 


Red  Cross  Lye. 


30,  32,  33,  36,  38,  40  SO.  WATER   STREET,  CHICAGO. 


IE51aol£:"v*rell9®  H>vir,li0Lrxx  Tobacco 

Has  the  LARGEST  SALE  of  anv  Tobacco  in  the  World. 


TRADE     MARK. 


TfOR  PLEASURE* 
COMFORT,  HE  ALT." 

SMOKE  THE i 


MANUFACTURED  ONLY.  BY 


IT 

'BEARS  THE 

POPULAR  BECAUSE  RELIABLE. 


The  Herald's  Offers  this  Year! 


EVERY  SUBSCRIBER  lo  (he  SFMI-WrEKLY 

HERALD 

Receives  a  Number  in  the  great 

oOOO  Premium  HHstritoutio** 


The  Americanized  Encyclopaedia  Britannica, 

THE  LITERARY  SENSATION  OF  THE  AGE.  (Ten  Volumes)  can  be 
had  with  oi.ie  year's  Semi-Weekly  Herald  for  $23.00.  The  books  alone  retail 
tor  $45.00.  Five  dollars  down  and  the  balance  in  monthly  instalments  will 
secure  the  great  work,  the  paper  and  a  premium  number.  Five,  per  cmt 
discount  for  cash. 

—Gold  ard  SiUer  Watches  given  Free 

To  those  sending  a  certain  number  of  subscribers.  An  elegant  $5.00  POLIT- 
ICAL AND  IT.  S.  MAP  can-be  had  with  the  Semi-Weekly  Herald  for  $3.75. 
Call  and  satisfy  yourselves  or  ask  your  newsdealer  for  particulars. 

Also  NOTE  THIS  REMARKABLE  OFFER. 

You  can  get  GENERAL  GRANT'S  MEMOIRS  (2  volumes,  the  original 
$7.00  edition),  the  great  COSMOPOLITAN  MAGAZINE  one  year,  the  Semi- 
Weekly  Herald,  and  a  premium  number  for  $6.50. 

See  the  Herald  for  further  particulars. 

H.  G.  WHITNEY.  Business  Manager. 

B  H.  ROBERTS,  Editor  Semi-Weekly  Herald. 


THE    LFflniNR     INSIIMNr.F     MFNTS     OF     UTAH 


THE 


STATE  BAM  Of  UTAH. 

SALT    LAKE   CITY. 


CAPITAL.       -      $500,000,00. 


HEBER  J.  GRANT,  Pkksident. 

WM.  B.  PRESTON,  VICE- President. 

HEBER"  M.   WELLS,  Cashier. 


Absolutely  Pure. 

A    cream    of    tarter  baking   powder. 

lighest  of  all  in    leavening  strength. — 

Latest  U.  S.   Government  Food  Report, 

ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO., 
Iu6  Wall  Str  'et,  New  York. 


jJIBECTORS  : 

JOSEPH  If.  SMITH.  CHARLKS  8.  BURTON. 

WILLIAM  H.  BOVTK.        NKPHI  W.  CLAYTON. 
ABRAHAM  H. CaNNHN.  FRANK    Y.  TAYLOR. 
SFKNCKR  CLAW80N.     PHILO  T.  PARNSWORTH. 
ELIAS  MORRIS.  RICHARD  W.  XOUNO. 

HKNRY.A.  WOOLLET. 


Receives  Deposits  Payable  on  Demand. 
Loans  Money  on  Approved  Security. 
Draws  Exchange  on  all  Principal  Points. 
Pays  careful  attention  to  Country  Trade. 
Solicits  the  Business  of  the  People  of 
Utah. 


Zion's  Co-operative 

Salt  Lake  City, 

O-ganized  Oct.,  1868. 

CAPITAL,   $1,250,000. 

OFFICERS: 

/  resident, 

VVilfokd    Woodruff; 

Vice-President, 
Moses  Thatcher; 

Secretary, 

T.  G.  Webber; 

Treasurer , 

A.  W.  Carlson. 

BRANCH       HOUSES 

at    OGDEN, 

LOGAN,     PROVO, 

and    IDAHO    FALLS. 

Drug  Dept.,  Main  St. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 

W.  II.  ROWE.  Assistant  Supt 


JVIereantile-  Institution. 

Utah  Territory. 


DIRECTORS: 
Geo.  Q.  Cannon, 
](  sei-h  F.  Smith, 
H.  J.  Grant, 
John  H.  Smith, 
John  Sharp, 
Geo.  Romney, 
J.  R.  Winder, 
H.  Dinwoodey, 
P.  T.  Farnsworth, 
J.  R.  Barnes, 
W.  H.  Rowe. 


MANUFACTURERS,  IM- 
PORTERS, WHOLE- 
SALE AND  RETAIL 
DEALERS  IN  FOR- 
EIGN, DOMESTIC, 
AND  LOCAL  MER- 
CHANDISE. 
T.  O.  WEBBER. General  Si  pt 


HEBER  J-  GRANT  &  CO.,  GENERAL   AGENTS. 

60     MAIN     STREET. 


